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Longer range - Higher velocity - Greater penetration 


That’s what you get in the Peters High Velocity 
. 22. It is really and truly “A Giant in Power? 


The name “High Velocity”— jealously guarded and 
hitherto applied only to Peters superior- performing 
shells—implies finest materials, infinite manufacturing 
care and highest standard of results. These .22 Rim 
Fires are loaded with Rustless Priming Mixture which 
makes it unnecessary to clean the barrel. They have 
Gildkote Bullets and the shells are made from a new 
alloy, much stronger than any metal previously used 
for this purpose. 


Like all other Peters Ammunition, the High Velocity 

-22’s have been thoroughly tested by “Sparkography”, 

i an exclusive Peters process of amazing scientific exact- 

f ness. Actual photographs are taken of the bullets in 

flight, with an exposure of one millionth of a second. 

Then these sparkographs are studied as to the action 

‘of the propelling gas, the sound waves, the bullet itself, 
and other important indexes of actual performance. 


Ballistic Data on Peters H. V. .22’s 


Muzzle Muzzle Trajectory 
Bullet Velocity Energy Midway 
Weight Foot Foot 100 Yards — 
Grains Seconds Pounds in Inches 
«22 Short.... 30 1075 77 4.40 


j -22 Long.... 30 1300 113 3.60 
-22 Long Rifle 40 1300 150 2.95 
22W. RF... 46 1400 201 2.80 


All above also furnished in Hollow Point Bullets 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Department A-26 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 








DURING 1932 WE PROPOSE TO MAINTAIN OUR POLICY 
OF PREVIOUS YEARS 
‘‘Low Prices Consistent with the High Quality of Our Merchandise’”’ 


ne 
A NEW SUPPLY OF USED LEATHER SLINGS in PERFECT and BRAND NEW CONDITION ... . . ea. $.75 











THE NEW LYMAN NO. 48-J MICROMETER RECEIVER 
SIGHT FOR MODEL 52 WINCHESTER RIFLE 


No tapping or drilling is 
necessary as this new 
sight will fit on in place 
of the factory sight. Can 
be fitted by anyone. 
Sight bas elevation and 
windage knobs that are 
graduated with new cor- 
responding click design 
so that change of point 
of impact of 4” may be 
accurately obtained at 
100 yards. The 48-J 
will only be available 
for the Model 52 Win- 
chester Rifle. Furnished 
complete with disc at 
special members’ 


B. & M. MODEL 28 IMPROVED STRAIGHTLINE RE- 
LOADING TOOL 


SSS 
i 


The Model 28 Improved Tool is a fast precision tool which decaps, 
reprimes, resizes case necks and seats bullets in all cases, but does 
not crimp. Complete for one caliber...............0000- $12.50 








PERFECTION RECEIVER 
SIGHTS FOR 


30/40 KRAG (Model K-2).... $5.50 — gtock and Speed Lock 


m Model 54 Winchester Rifle, N. R. A. Type Stock 

& Lyman 48 Receiver Sight, .30/06 or .270.. 50.00 
TOOLS Savage MODEL 1919 Bolt Action Rifle with 

rear peep sight and special front sight 

B. & M. Powder Measures.... 8.00 Savage MODEL 23-A Sporter, open sights..... 





PACIFIC BENCH RELOADING 


po 8 eee $20.00 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER RIFLE WITH SEMI- LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPE FOR 
BEAVER TAIL 


BETTER GALLERY AND OUT- 
DOOR SHOOTING 
Complete with bases, mounts, 
taps and drill. For all types 
of .22 and .30 rifles....... $40.00 


$40.00 


LYMAN 42 RECEIVER SIGHT 


Lyman No. 42 Sight for all 
Bolt Action Savage Rifles.. $3.50 





CROFT SHOOTING COATS 


A specially designed coat to meet the demands of the shoot- 
SG. Sea er cccnddccbandiéosSandaaetes 


EXTRA QUALITY CARRYING CASES 
Made of English Golf Bag material adequately reinforced 


with leather at all wearing points. For .22 or .30 Spring., 
Model 52, 








N. R. A. SHOULDER BRASSARDS 


Annual or life member shooting coat brassards. Quickly 
attached 








BULL’S-EYE PISTOL SET 
The most accurate toy pistol ever made. Used by exnert rifle 
and pistol shooters throughout the country. Complete.. $2.50 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF MODEL 59 WINCHESTERS LEFT 
Of the original lot of 2,000 of these guns only three hundred 
are left. Better act quickly. 
Model 59 Winchester Rifle with Special Lyman Tar- 99 
get Sights and Sling Swivels, each $7.95 shorte 
Model 59 Winchester Rifles with Factory Open Beer hag 
Sights and Without Swivels. each............. $3.05) OnN 





TRIGGER TEST WEIGHTS 


3-Ib. Rifle Trigger Weights 
4\%-1b. Pistol Trigger Weights... 





CLEANING PATCHES 
.30 Government Patches, per 1,000 
.22 Parker Flannel Patches, per 100 
.22 & .30 Flexifold Patches, per 100 





PARKER-HALE SIX-HOLE EYEPIECE 
The Parker eyepiece will give six different size apertures, 
ie “Dead Center.” Can be used on all Lyman 48 
Sights 





PERFECTION 
REAR SIGHT 


K-2 Micrometer for all Krag 
Rifles, $5.50. Can be easily 
fitted without drilling. Screw- 
driver packed with ane 
sight. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY [ ‘Reavy: write Now!! | 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN BINDER 


Keep your back copies in perfect condition by using the 
American Rifleman Binder. Will give a lifetime of service $1.75 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY CARTRIDGE BLOCKS 


The biggest value for your money. Block will hold fifty .22 
cartridges and keep them covered and free from dirt. Each §$.50 


MARBLE’S FIELD CLEANER 
The field cleaner is 


the same as th: ee rd 
rifle cleaner. The = 

loop can be ut 

over some projec 

ton, the welght Ss amg ICD) 
dropped throngh 

the barrel and held 

in one hand while the other can move the gun back and forth. 
This saves time and labor. Order by caliber 





MARBLE’S JOINTED BRASS RIFLE ROD 


Marble’s Rod has several 
exclusive features, chief 
of which are the steel 
joint and steel swivel. 


—— . This rod is dependable 
—Leenel eee Nd as rigid as a one 
| 


piece rod. Costs a little 
Cut below shows steel connection more than ordinary 


ATTA three times longer. 33 


and .25 cal. Each $1.25 
30 eal. and up. 


METAL SHOOTER’S KITS 





Due to unavoidable delays details of our new line of metal kits 
will not be announced until February Ist. WATCH FOR IT! !'! ! 
THE LOW PRICES WILL ASTOUND you !:!:!!!::! 1! ! 


Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Visit These 2 Big Sporting 
Events tor [932 


SQV  SSSSSSSSS——o 
New England Sportsmen’s | Philadelphia Sportsmen’s 








and and 
Motor Boat Show Motor Boat Show 
Mechanics’ Building—Boston Commercial Museum—Philadelphia 








February 6 to 13, 193 February 20 to 27, 1932 


The Heart of the Forest Migrates to Boston 
and Philadelphia 


For YOU and Thousands of OTHER SPORTSMEN to Breathe the Fragrant Atmosphere 
of Forest and Jungle, Where Hundreds of Wild Animals, Birds and Game Fish Will 
Make Their Habitat Surrounded in a Genuine Woodland Atmosphere. 


‘Te the Sportsman— 


You will get many a thrill from these two great Shows. 

See what the leading manufacturers of sporting goods have to offer for the 
season—fishing tackle—boats—tents—camping outfits and furnishings—archery 
—sporting clothes—arms and ammunition—in fact everything for the outdoor 
enthusiast. Feature Exhibits will include wild game animals from squirrels to 


bears—rare birds and waterfowl—live game fish— instructive and interesting ex- 
hibits by Fish and Game Departments of the U. S. Government and New England 
and Middle Atlantic States—Exhibits by the Canadian Provinces. 

There will be fly and bait casting exhibitions—log rolling and many other 
features that will delight the heart of every sportsman who will visit these two 
great exhibitions. 


Remember the Dates Plan to Attend 





The National Rifle Association will operate a Model Rifle Range at Both These Shows. 
You are cordially invited to visit this range and try your hand at the targets. 


Personal Direction 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL... . . 3829 Park Square Building, Boston 
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Hysteria in High Places 


T IS characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 

to refer with superior air to the emo- 
tionalism of the Latin races. If the antics 
of high officials in the United States were 
to be accepted as an example of how the 
average Anglo-Saxon acts under stress, 
however, we should have to admit that 
hysterics are not confined to the Latin 
races. 

During the turbulent year which has 
just come to an end, the American people 
have gone about their business in a man- 
ner worthy of the best traditions con- 
cerning the common sense and mental 
stability of the Anglo-Saxon and Nordic 
peoples. Meanwhile, the officials, who 
are supposed to represent the common 
people, have engaged in a display of fire- 
works on every subject, from local police 
regulations up to international relations, 
which has “out-Latined” the Latins. 

_ The now nationally (in)famous Cilano- 

Fearon amendment to the already na- 
tionally notorious Sullivan law of New 
York State was one of the outstanding 
examples of hysterics in high places. It 
has been so branded by no one less than 
State Senator Cilano himself in a state- 
ment published in the newspapers of his 
district. The reassuring feature of this 
particular situation is the fact that the 
average citizens of New York State 
refused to become hysterical, in spite of 
the antics of state and city officials and 
some newspaper editors, and eventually 
quieted the nerves of most of these people 
in high places to the extent that they are 
ready to admit in private, even though 
they may not be willing to frankly admit 
in public, as did Senator Cilano, that most 
of this talk about the need of additional 
legislation to curb crime is hysterical clap- 
trap. 

The worst feature of this hysteria in 
high places is that it spreads from one 
locality to another, as a panic spreads in 
a group of school children at the cry of 
“Fire!” Evidence of this fact is now to 
be found in the State of New Jersey, 
where certain county prosecutors have 
rushed into print with demands for 
further amendments to New _Jersey’s 
“Sullivan” law, with wild cries for ‘“addi- 
tional teeth” in a statute already unen- 
forceable—all this because an irresponsible 
16-year-old boy, already engaged in break- 
ing a half-dozen laws by shooting within 
the city limits at electric lights, killed a 
woman in her home. There are already 
laws in New Jersey to prevent this kind 
of thing and to punish an offender, but 
our Anglo-Saxon officials, running true to 


recent form, must needs become hysteri- 
cal and cry out for further cluttering of 
the law books with more laws to auto- 
matically create more criminals, which 
will in turn automatically give the prose- 
cutor more to do. 

Perhaps much of this hysteria in high 
places is due to the assumption of too 
large a burden by these officials who are 
supposed to be the elected representatives 
of the common people, from whose ranks 
they arose in the first place. Particularly 
on the part of men charged with the en- 
forcement of and prosecution under exist- 
ing laws, there appears to be a growing 
assumption that instead of being the 
elected representatives of the people they 
are dictators to the people. Unquestion- 
ably the assumption of such a réle adds 
much to the load that these officials are 
supposed to carry, and thereby increases 
tremendously the probability of their be- 
coming hysterical whenever anyone says 
“Boo!” 

May we respectfully suggest to the 
people of America, particularly to the 
shooters of America, who are more in- 
volved in the hysterics of the moment 
than anyone else, that they make a New 
Year’s resolution to impress upon their 
elected officials during the year 1932 the 
fact that they hold office purely as a gift 
of the common people, and that the com- 
mon people do not exist, as some of our 
officials seem to think, by courtesy of the 
officeholders. There is no hysteria among 
the citizens, and it is sometimes amusing 
to see how promptly hysteria on the part 
of an elected official can be cured by a 
dose of bromide consisting of a quiet word 
from the common people,—the voters who 
elect that official to office and who pay 
his salary. 

Hysteria in high places is no more char- 
acteristically American than is the as- 
sumption on the part of many of those 
in high places that they know more about 
what is good for the people of America 
than the people of America know them- 
selves. A return to the basic principles 
of Americanism, the principle of govern- 
ment by the elected representatives of the 
people, will cure this hysteria, and with 
the curing of hysteria, the cancer of dis- 
armament will be cut out. 

It is the American shooter who has 
always borne the brunt on the field of 
battle in fighting with bullets for the prin- 
ciples of Americanism. It is time for him 
again to take the offensive in a bloodless 
battle of ballots with his own politicians 
for the upholding of these same principles 
of representative government. 
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The Evolution of a Gunecrank’s Wife 


By MARGARET EIMER 


E HAVE the golf widow. the club widow, any number 
\\ of temporary widows—but I ask you, is there anything 
more soul-destroying, more boring, than a husband who 
is a guncrank? Take, for example, the occasion when Mr. Peep 
Sight calls on Mr. Bolt Action, bringing Mrs. Peep with him. 
The two women could leave the house, take in a dance, a theater, 
and a movie, return home in the wee sma’ hours, and find that 
their collective husbands had never even known they were gone! 
If the ladies do stay at home they will entirely have exhausted: 
Clothes; the new hats; children; cosmetics; cards; scandals 
near, far, old and new; food; blondes; anything-else-you-can- 
think-of, and then find two surprised and injured husbands when 
Mrs. Peep undertakes to drag the mister home. 

One can stand for that, occasionally; but that Sunday after 
Sunday on the range, just pecking away at a piece of paper, with 
wife and child entirely forgotten—it gets old. It implants a 
bitter seed that gets watered so thoroughly that it grows and 
grows until divorce loses its horns and tail, and becomes a sweet 
image suffused with golden light. You figure on new curtains— 
vou simply must have new curtains—and when you are clearing 
vour throat one pleasant evening to call the bread-winner’s atten- 
tion to the rags draping the windows, he is deep in a little book. 
Before vou can penetrate his consciousness—if any—he an- 
nounces in a glad, ringing voice: 

“Here's just the thing I’ve wanted! 
these sights I can lick Pistol Grip! Pistol isn’t really so hot, it’s 
just his sights and that gun of his. Only eight dollars for this 
one, and Gold Bead Smith won’t charge me much for putting it 
on. I believe I'll order that right now.” 

Well, you do one of two things. Either you blast him with 
the dammed-up flood of gun grievances until you are holding 
your arms high and shrieking “Guns! Guns!” so that he has to 
clout you on the head and stretch you out cold; or you arise, give 
him a long, heart-broken look, silently sneak off to bed and 
thoroughly wet the pillow, hoping he finds you a sweet lily-white 
corpse in the morning. 

What happens then? He is entirely blind to your wan, tragic 
face next morning. He dashes off to get his order in the mail, 
never even noticing that your breakfast is untasted. He runs 
about in circles waiting for the sight to arrive. He throws 
books and magazines right and left looking for “that article,” 
accusing you of having thrown it away, and offering no apolo- 
gies later when he discovers he has loaned the magazine to a 


I believe if I get one of 


fellow crank. He runs more circles until Gold Bead gets the 
sight in place. He rises with the dawn the following Sunday, 
and beats it out to the range, even forgetting to kiss you 
good-by. Not, you bitterly reflect, that it matters. You know 
well enough that the evening will be given over to alibis, old 
and new. They always are. 

Being a woman, and married, I am a natural cross-bearer; 
but one cross too many was heaved on me. We were then on 
a ranch, and there came a letter announcing company. 

Company! 

Put yourself on a Western ranch, 100 miles from a railroad, 
10 miles from a measly village, 4 miles from neighbors—such 
as they were. People who could speak the king’s English, or, 
well, if not the king’s, anyhow, English! Company! A direct 
gift from the gods! 

I fed them justly famous cornmeal pancakes for breakfast. 
I browned roasts as they had never been browned before. My 
dumplings dimpled, my pies were huge smiles. It all might 
as well have been sawdust. “Have some spuds, Ballistic—at 
600 yards you simply got to figure on a mirage, and if you 
haven't got an A-1 telescope—” “A little more meat, Gunny— 
I don’t really believe in sighting shots, after you once got your 
gun set. We got a man in our club—” “Oh, the biscuits, Mrs. 
Gunny? Yes, they were very nice—two years ago when I was 
at Perry—” 

It was the last straw. The cross had busted me clean in 
two. I wept, both softly and loudly. I hated Gunny, all his 
works, all his friends, and especially the friends. I was glad 
they had gone. I hoped they all went down the deepest canyon 
at the divide, and broke their necks in three places. I would 
take my husband's favorite gun by the barrel, and bring the 
stock down on his head until one or the other smashed—pref- 
erably both. 

Well, one doesn’t weep forever, and both husband and gun 
were out somewhere, anyhow. So I sat and thought. We 
would be leaving the ranch soon, and that meant rifle clubs 
again. True, I hated Gunny, but still—well— Thought in 
time brought reason, of a sort. Starting, then, from the ground 
up: I didn’t like guns. They were, so to speak, my enemies. 
Now then, I asked, just why didn’t I like guns? I didn’t really 
know anything about them. For all I knew they might be in- 


(Continued on page 32) 














South Fork Mountain 


LMOST every sportsman has at some Stockton, California, that I received a Mountain. 


By BART ANDREWS 


Not having any plausible ex- 


time taken a hunting trip which letter from my son in Crannell, Humboldt cuse for passing up this trip, and being 
from all County, California, asking me to accom- more than anxious to go, I was not long 
place it in pany him on a deer hunt to South Fork in joining Lem in Crannell. Preliminary 


stands out so vividly 
others as to set it apart and 
a class by itself. Memories 
of this particular outing sur- 
mount those of other experi- 
ences, and he drifts in fancy 
to the scene and accomplish- 
ments of that one time. Some 
trophy on the wall, or a 
badly deformed bullet ex- 
tracted from an _ animal, 
causes a series of mental 
pictures, and revives old 
pleasures and perplexities in 
graphic portrayal. 

In my 60-odd years of 
association with Nature and 
her intriguing wonders, there 
is one trip which occupies 
the highest pinnacle of satis- 
faction in my memory. I 
have camped in more scenic 
and wilder spots than on this 
particular occasion, but there 
is a something in association 
and companionship which 
enters into the keenest enjoy- 
ment of some outings. 

It was in the fall of 1927, 
while temporarily residing in 


6 





IT REQUIRED MANUAL LABOR TO GET THIS FEL- 
LOW TO CAMP TWO MILES UP THE MOUNTAIN SIDE 


arrangements were soon 
finished, and the old Dodge 
was eating up the 50-odd 
miles to Peterson’s headquar- 
ters on Mad River. From 
here, with saddle horses and 
pack animals, we followed an 
old Government trail back 
into the interior. Our packer, 
Walt Sibley, a big half-breed 
Indian, expressed himself as 
much pleased with our camp- 
ing outfit, stating that many 
men whom he packed in in- 
sisted upon spring mattresses, 
air cushions, camp chairs, 
stoves, tents, and in fact 
everything to annihilate old- 
fashioned camping. 

Allow me to mention briefly 
our paraphernalia. Two small 
rolls of blankets, one tarp, a 
change of clothing, four tin 
plates, forks, spoons and 
hunting knives, two 5-gallon 
cans, two 1-gallon cans, one 
for coffee pot and one for hot 
water, one frying pan, grub 
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for two weeks, and an armament of two 
.30-30 Winchester rifles, my .45 Colt Fron- 
tier Model, and Lem’s .22 Smith & Wes- 
son revolver. 

The trip by pack consumed the day 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. The day was well 
over when we pulled the packs from the 
horses, and the sun was low behind the 
forest of pine, fir and cedar to the west. 
Walt had gone to hobble the: animals. I 
took the two big cans and started after 
water at a spring some 200 yards from 
camp, while Lem said he was going to 
take a short hike over an adjacent ridge. 
I had not covered more than 100 yards 
when I heard a rifle crack, and then a 
familiar voice called: “Come over and 
help me pack him in.” When I topped 
the ridge, not over 200 yards from camp 
I saw Lem dragging a fine 4-pointer out 
of the brush. Buck liver and bacon for 


A SHORT REST FOR LUNCH AT DEER CREEK 


supper—it could not have been timed 
more accurately if that deer had been 
picketed on a rope! 

The next morning meal was eaten early 
to give Walt time to make the return 
trip by daylight. Soon after his departure 
we set to work to arrange camp and cure 
the meat of the buck. Now began a life 
of complete relaxation and enjoyment. 
Camping in itself is to the nature lover 
and true sportsman just one step short 
of heaven; and when father and son are 
congenial, possessing the same ideas and 
sharing in spirit the inexplicable that fills 
the soul on such occasions, then an in- 
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delible record is carved on the walls of 
memory’s hall. 

The next day we bagged a pretty 
forked-horn, and the meat was hung on 
the rack to dry with that of the first one. 
The nights were superb, with a tang in 
the air which filled us with animation. 
White frost covered the landscape in the 
mornings, to sparkle in an array of jewel- 
ing such as only Nature and her handi- 
work can accomplish. 

South Fork Mountain lies on the west 
of the South Fork of the Trinity River, 
east of Pilot Creek, Humboldt County, 
California. It attains an elevation of over 
6,000 feet, and terminates in a narrow 
ridge at its western end. The western 
slope is well timbered and quite precipi- 
tous in places, while the eastern side is 
more heavily timberclad, and more rug- 
ged. Interspersing the section are large 


». 


areas covered with scrub oak, manzanita, 
madrone and wild cherry. The cherry 
trees were loaded with bright fruit about 
the size of huckleberries and very pun- 
gent in flavor, but the feathered and furred 
denizens of the neighborhood thought it 
was Christmas. The frosts had laid their 
wizard hands on shrub and trees with 
delicate tinting of reds, golds, yellows and 
variegated greens, until the landscape Was 
resplendent in its rich coloring of Nature’s 
artistry. 

Time was silently drawing our sojourn 
to a close, so one morning we started for 
Grouse Creek, some 3 miles down the 


canyon, for a mess of trout. About 2 
miles down we lost the old trial in a 
burn of the last year. While threading 
this out of the fallen timber and burned 
brush, a monster buck jumped from a 
small canyon at our feet. I could not 
see him, but the thudding of his swiftly 
moving feet, and the rhythmical drumming 
told the course he was taking. Lem’s 
long-barreled .30 shattered the stillness 
as I saw the beautiful animal making for 
a low ridge. He was now running quar- 
tering, and about the time I was getting 
a bead Lem’s gun crashed again. I saw 
the deer sag a trifle, and disappear over the 
ridge. I retained my position, and directed 
Lem until he passed over the ridge. Then 
the little .22 snapped, and I heard the call, 
“TI got him.” As the animal laid, I esti- 
mated that he would weigh 225 pounds. 
He had a very symmetrical set of horns. 





Many deer hunters contend that a 
.30-30 is not heavy enough for deer. The 
bullet in this instance entered in the right 
flank, coming out through the left 
shoulder, where an opening as large as 
one’s three fingers showed the terrific 
blow struck. Of the four deer killed there 
was not one that was not killed clean, 
the ranges being from 75 to 150 yards. 
The big buck ran about 75 yards after 
receiving the fatal shot. I have killed 
three deer with a little .32-20 black- 
powder Winchester at ranges up to 90 
yards, and one with a .22 Special at a 

(Continued on page 31) 











Concerning a Custom Sporter 


daughter Vivian was approaching her 

college graduation. As commence- 
ment was but a few months away I began 
to ponder seriously on an enduring and 
desirable gift to present her on this occa- 
sion. As she had owned and ridden her 
own horses since the age of 5, and had 
owned and shot her own rifles since her 
eighth birthday, meanwhile developing into 
a tall, rugged, and husky young woman, 
I decided almost at once that this remem- 
brance should consist of a fine rifle. Truly, 
it seemed to me, such would be a most 
fitting present for a girl who had been 
raised in the open, and particularly so as 
coming from her Daddy with whom she 
had packed back into the Sangre de Chris- 
toe since early childhood. 

Though I had been quite content through 
life in using various stock rifles of Ameri- 
can manufacture, I desired, in comparison 
with these, something exceptional in this 
instance. So, in quest of guidance, I 
hunted up an acquaintance, a Dr. Boon, 
who was a gun nut of the first water, and 
furthermore had enjoyed considerable 
practical experience in hunting with mod- 
ern rifles, particularly in Africa. The 
Doctor played up to the skies the Spring- 
field Sporter, which made a deep impres- 
sion upon me, particularly in view of the 
fact that the Doctor was a Britisher:He 
said that this weapon was “by far the most 
accurate big-game rifle in the world today, 
especially at long range,” and suggested 
that I write Colonel Whelen, who, he told 
me, was the greatest authority on the mod- 
ern rifle in this country. Feeling that I 
was surely on the right track after all this. 
I followed his advice, with the result that 


A LITTLE over two years ago my 
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| Epitor’s Note: Beauty and art 
| have a definite place in gun de- 
| sign, and persons interested in 
| this subject will profit by a study 
of this article. 


Colonel Whelen verified my friend’s judg- 
ment, and a Springfield Sporter was ac- 
quircd through the regular channels and 
expressed to Alvin Linden, of Bryant, 
Wisconsin. 

In my selection of Mr. Linden from the 
three or four stockers whom the Colonel 
had so kindly recommended to me, I was 
perhaps influenced not so much by the 
contents of my purse coming closer to 
reaching Mr. Linden’s prices than those 
of some of the others, as by my desire to 
have the arm built by the man himself 
rather than by a house which put out elab- 
orate, exhaustive an dexpensive literature, 
and turned out a custom-made product in 
greater quantities. In my choice I was 
indeed most fortunate, for as I felt re- 
quired to incorporate some of my own 
ideas into the building of this rifle, I found 
in Alvin Linden not only a fine craftsman, 
but also a co-worker eager for my ideas 
and possessing an open and receptive 
mind. 

It seems not a little presumptuous for 
me to be writing on a subject in which I 
am in no way an expert, and my momen- 
tary advent into these columns is due 
solely to a few individual ideas built into 
Miss Vivian’s rifle, which possibly may 
prove of interest to readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN. 

I am an artist; a painter of hunters and 
hounds, or horses, elk, bear, and whatnot— 
subjects of our outdoor West. In view of 





what follows, it is probably well to keep 
in mind the fact that during the gradual 
growth of an artist there develops in him 
a subconscious sensativeness toward things 
unsightly, an intuitive resentment against 
a thing that is ugly in form, line, or color. 
An instant reaction causes him to condemn 
a thing as bad because of these faults, 
or to accept it as good or beautiful because 
of their absence. In a sincere and dis- 
criminating painter there is no middle 
ground, no compromise. He would not 
give 10 cents for an article, the price of 
which is $500, because of an existent minor 
feature which was a constant eyesore to 
him, while to another the matter might 
be of very little importance. “Sour notes” 
have not only existed in paintings and 
music, but also in architecture, buzz 
wagons, and guns. 

Following the settling of certain usual 
features to be embodied in the rifle, such 
as Jostam anti-flinch, a trap-door pistol 
grip cap, removing from the bolt the crude 
scrawl of the rifle’s number (which would 
ever have cheapened), and its installation 
where it could be seen only upon the with- 
drawal of the bolt; having the latter 
chased, and so on, the gunmaker and the 
artist got down to business. 

First off I stressed my desire that the 
rifle must be, above all things, fine in 
quality; its building must culminate in a 
dignified and distinguished product. These 
points must be kept continually in mind; 
they must ever be paramount. 

Next came the cheek-piece, a feature I 
very much desired. During the course of 
my vry limited education on the modern 
rifle I had purchased a book on the subject 
recommended to me, and had perused with 
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diligence the chapters bear- 
ing upon my requirements. 
Which of the cheek-pieces 
presented therein did I 
want?—None! Tome they 
were impossible because of 
their unsightliness. Though 
their practicability could not 
be questioned, they were in 
themselves no part or parcel 
of the gun, and consequently 
did not adorn. They were 
unrelated to the balance of 
the stock, and to the gun it- 
self. While not altogether 
meeting my requirements, 
the Schutzen cheek-piece 
was the most attractive in 
line and general appearance. 
Though a cheek-piece I de- 
sired, I would dispense with 
it altogether rather than 
incorporate into the rifle 
something which would mar 
its beauty. My comments 
proved to be a bomb shell 
dropped into Mr. Linden’s 
shop. At least I inferred 
from his letter that he got 
a jolt, and he advised me 
later that some gun nuts 
received severe shocks. 
The reason why the cheek- 
pieces available for sporting 
rifles were so impossible was 
because in line they 
were absolutely foreign 
to the rifle of which 
they were supposed to 
be a unit. In other 
words, the lines of the 
cheek-pieces in question 
were arbitrary in that they 
did not flow back into the 
stock, a part of which they 
must necessarily be. To the 
contrary, the terminus of 
both lines of these cheek- 
pieces literally jumped 
from the upper line of the 
stock. Therefore to me 
they seemed a foreign pro- 
tuberance which could be 
in no way attractive. 
What was I going to do 
about it?—I would design 
my own! Hm-m! The 
“Dunton” cheek-piece, 
Gentlemen, which I here- 
with present for your ap- 
proval, or condemnation. 
You will note that its fore 
line followsand melts into 
the stock near the upper 
line of the checkering area 
of the pistol grip, and that 
the eye is thereby subcon- 
sciously led forward along 
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the stock into the metal of the rifle, while 
the line in the rear instead of being sud- 
denly yanked out of the top of the stock 
into space, turns backward and is lost in 
it, thereby carrying the eye along in the 
direction of, and parallel to, the upper line 
of the stock to the heel. This cheek-piece 
is new only in that it is harmonious in 
mass and line, and is a part of the rifle. 
It can be made as thick or as thin, of 
course, as tastes and requirements dictate. 
But, viewed from the rear, the thicker the 
cheekpiece is the greater will be the tend- 
ency for it to detract from the simplicity 
and beauty of the rifle. Whether or not 
you “give it the gate,’ my cheek-piece 
suits us in a practical way. It does not 
disturb my sensibilities; my daughter 
thinks it “beautiful” as well as desirable, 
and Mr. Linden and even his scandalized 
gun nuts have been won over. A little 
more was accomplished, therefore, than 
required. Fair enough! 

The next bone of contention in order 
was the installation of a silver presenta- 
tion plate. In this I was advised that the 
customary thing, the proper thing, was to 
plaster it on the right side of the stock. 
Can you imagine that? 

Nothing doing. To me this was pre- 
posterous in that not only would the sim- 
plicity of the stock be utterly ruined, but 
the plate’s sheeny glare, in some lights, 
would absolutely blind the eye to the 
beautiful finish, and the flow of grain of 
the wood. The handsomeness of the grain’s 
wave as it swept forward, and the skill of 
the stocker in bringing it out, would be 
obliterated by its being “killed.” Can you 
look at the sun and discern anything 
around it? I wrote my gunmaker that 
thus installed, the plate would be as ob- 
noxious and out of place as a flamboyant 
and garish billboard stuck into the midst 
of a quiet, serene, and beautiful landscape. 

What, then, was to be done about this? 

In deciding this question there seemed 
to me to be only two places where the 
presentation plate could be installed with- 
out injury to the attractiveness of the 
rifle. The plate could be in the form of a 
pistol grip cap, if its edge be not too thick; 
but as I desired a cap of the trap-door 
variety, this possibility was eliminated. 
The only other place that appeared per- 
missible was in the underneath part of the 
forearm in front of the floor plate; and 
here it was installed. 

In connection with the implacement of 
a presentation plate in the underneath 
part of the forearm it would be allowable, 
because of the bulk of the plate, to place 
a thin strip of silver next to the pistol grip 
cap, and this was done on my daughter’s 
rifle. This strip of silver must not be too 
thick, however, else it would immediately 
proclaim too loudly its presence. Properly 
handled, this note serves to carry the color 





of the plate through the 
stock, repating the note in 
the forearm. Though of 
seemingly little conse- 
quence, we were were creat- 
ing and constructing some- 
thing fine, and therefore this 
and other details are impor- 
tant and should be cau- 
tiously approached. 

Needless to say, if you 
prefer a gold presentation 
plate (and can afford it), 
you must needs place a gold 
strip next to the pistol grip 
cap as well. Yellow gold is 
a fine color, and harmonizes 
beautifully with a rich Cir- 
cassian walnut stock, be- 
cause yellow gold belongs to 
the same family of color as 
this wood. Watch your step, 
though, else its voice will 
yell too raucously. 

In the development of a 
fine weapon, as you are 
watching its progress, put it 
away from you on a bottle, 
box, or barrel, and critically 
appraise the piece as a 
whole—as a complete unit. 
If there be an obnoxious 
part, a predominant note 
that disturbs, hold your 
arm out at full length 
and cover this part, at 
a distance, with your 
thumb. Then take 
your thumb away. Do 
this again and again. 
Which is best? Which 
looks best, feels best— 
this part out, or in? If 
it’s out, chuck it, even if 
the stock goes into the 
ash can. Better thus now 
than to live on with some- 
thing ugly always present, 
always disturbing, like a 
boil that never heals. 
More satisfying to you and 
a better ad for the stocker 
as well. For where is the 
satisfaction in possessing 
something fine if it be not 
wholly fine; and nothing 
can ever be so wherein 
there lies a flaw. No. more 
than can a man be com- 
pletely white with yellow 
in him. 

Another feature of the 
rifle’s development which 
not a little concerned and 
interested me was its en- 
graving and _ checkering. 
(Sketches on following 
page; text continued on 

page 29) 









































FIG. 1. A CHEEK-PIECE ALONG 
THESE LINES CANNOT DO 
OTHER THAN SERIOUSLY MAR 
THE BEAUTY AND ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS OF A GUN, THOUGH IT MAY 
BE PRACTICAL TO PERFECTION. 
THE REASON THAT THE SHAPE 
OF A £HEEK-PIECE LIKE FIG. 1 
Is OUSLY UNATTRACTIVE 
TO THE GUN IS BECAUSE THE 
TERMINUS OF ITS TWO LINES 
“SHOOTS” OUT OF THE STOCK, 
jTHUS MAKING THIS CHEEK- 
PIECE AN OBJECT ABSOLUTELY 
‘FOREIGN TO THE GUN, AND 
WOT A PART OF THE STOCK AS 
MT SHOULD BE IN ORDER TO 

BE ATTRACTIVE. IT IS THUS, 
IN FORM, COMPLETELY UNRE- 
» LATED TO THE GUN 


FIG. 2. THIS CHEEK-PIECE IS 
AN IMPROVEMENT IN SHAPE 
OVER FIG. 1, BECAUSE ITS FORE 
LINE IS A BEAUTIFUL LINE IN 
THAT IT “FLOWS” FORWARD 
WITH THE GUN, COINCIDES 
WITH OTHER LINES OF THE 
STOCK, AND DOES NOT “JUMP” 
OUT OF IT. THIS CHEEK-PIECE 
IS NOT ENTIRELY PERFECT IN 
SHAPE FROM VIEW POINT OF 
BEAUTY, BECAUSE THE REAR 
LINE “JUMPS” OUT OF STOCK 
AS IN FIG. 1 
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FIG. 3 FIG. 4 





THERE IS NO ATTEMPT AT AC- 
CURACY IN THESE CRUDE DRAW- 
INGS. THEY ARE MADE SIMPLY 
TO ILLUSTRATE A POINT, OR 
POINTS 








FIG. 5 


FIG. 3. THIS CHEEK-PIECE IS 
MORE BEAUTIFUL AS A COM- 
PLETE UNIT BECAUSE IT IS 
NOT, IN SHAPE, ARBITRARY TO 
THE LINES OF THE STOCK OR 
CHECKERING AREA BORDER 
LINES. THERE IS NOT AN ARBI- 
TRARY LINE IN THIS STOCK AS 
A WHOLE OR IN PART. THUS 
THE REASON FOR ITS BEAUTY. 
THIS IS THE CHEEK-PIECE 
ADOPTED FOR THE STOCK ON 
MY DAUGHTER’S RIFLE. 


FIG. 2 


FIG. 4. DOTTED LINES SHOW, 
IN THIS CHEEK-PIECE, HOW THE 
TERMINUS OF THE REAR LINE 
CAN BE CHANGED (AS COM- 
PARED TO FIG. 2) SO THAT IT 
WILL BE A PART OF THE STOCK, 
THOUGH TO BRING THE LINE 
FORWARD WITH THE STOCK 
MIGHT MAKE THE CHEEK-PIECE 
IMPRACTICAL. THE TERMINUS 
OF LINES IN ALL THE CHEEK- 
PIECES ILLUSTRATED SHOULD 
MELT, OR FADE, INTO THE 
STOCK 


FIG. 5. IF A BORDER OF PLAIN 
WOOD BE LEFT AROUND OB- 
JECTS (COMB, ETC.) AS IN “A,” 
SO ALSO SHOULD THERE BE A 
BORDER AROUND BOLT, AS IN 
“B.” CHECKERING SHOULD NOT, 
IF IT REACHES BOLT, SHOOT 
HAPHAZARDLY BENEATH BOLT 


FIG. 6. BUFFALO HORN TIP 
(OR OF OTHER MATERIAL). 
THIS SHAPE (SIDE “A,” BOTTOM 
“B”’) IS NOT SO ATTRACTIVE AS 
IN FIG. 7 (“A & B”) BECAUSE 
FIG.6IS TOO BLUNT AND BULKY 
AND IS NOT AS GRACEFUL A 
TERMINUS TO THE FOREARM 
AS FIG. 7. THIS IS BECAUSE FIG. 
7 MELTS MORE INTO THE BAR- 
REL: FLOWS INTO IT. THERE- 
FORE IT IS MORE “STREAM 
LINE” 


FIG. 6 
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Revolver Ballistics 
Effect of Bullet Weight on Group Location 


OPE BAG users frequently ask how 
to load revolver cartridges so as to 
get bullets of different weights to 

group together. For example, a corre- 
spondent will say: “My .38 Special re- 
volver is sighted for the factory loads, and 
when I shoot the 130-grain wad-cutter it 
groups low. Please give me a load for this 
bullet that will make it group with the 
factory load.” 

The answer to this is: “It can’t be 
done.” A little farther on in this article 
you will see why. 

And perhaps another correspondent will 
say: “In using the Western .38 Special 
Super-Police cartridge I notice that it 
seems to group about 5 inches higher at 20 
yards than the standard 158-grain load. 
What is wrong?” The answer is: “Noth- 
ing is wrong—except using bullets of two 
different weights in the same gun and ex- 
pecting them to group together.” 

Now for the reason. 

When a shooter points a revolver at a 
target, he is holding the gun below the 
barrel, so that a backward push on the 
barrel would cause the gun to pivot about 
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the user’s wrist and make the barrel swing 
upward. When the gun is fired the recoil 
pushes backward on the barrel and causes 
the bullet to deviate upward. Thus, the 
bullet will strike above the point toward 
which the bore of the gun was aligtiéd 
when the discharge occurred. 

In manufacturing revolvers at the fac- 
tory this fact is taken into account, and 
the sights are adjusted so that they are 
directed above the line of bore just the 
right amount to correct for this jump of 
the gun when it is fired; the bullet then 
hits the spot at which the sights are 
pointed, though not the spot at which the 
bore of the gun was pointed at discharge. 

No doubt most shooters realize this, 
but what many do not know is what fac- 
tors are responsible for the jump, arid what 
will change it. The general impression 
seems to be that if we put in a heavier 
charge of powder we will make the jump 
greater and thus make the bullet hit higher 
on the target, but this is not so. It is true 
that a higher velocity will neutralize some 
of the drop in trajectory, but it will not 


affect the jump. At 20 yards, the differ- 
ence in the drop of the trajectory between 
the Western Super-Police .38 Special with 
200-grain bullet and 710 f. s. velocity, and 
the factory load with 158-grain bullet and 
860 f. s., is 4/10 inch, while the difference 
in point of impact due to jump is 4% 
inches. The impossibility of making the 
159-grain bullet strike as high as the 200- 
grain Supcr-Police is further shown by the 
fact that the total trajectory drop of the 
158-grain bullet at standard velocity at 20 
yards is only 9/10 of an inch. Even if we 
raised the velocity to 2,000 f. s. we should 
have raised the point of impact by only 
% inch, and the low velocity Super-Police 
would still shoot nearly 4 inches higher. 

Of course, raising the velocity of the 
158-grain bullet would greatly increase the 
recoil of the gun; but, on the other hand, 
at the higher velocity the bullet would get 
away much sooner, and a mathematical 
investigation will show that these two fac- 
tors exactly balance each other, and that 
for a given bullet weight the amount the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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PICKING UP A TASTY 
MORSEL FOR LUNCH 





Canoeing for “Chucks 


66 UYS like you,” shouted a voice 
G over the telephone, “ought to be 
hung up on a clothes line and 

shot !” 

“Oh, hello, Jim,” I said blandly— 

“Yes, and hamstrung,” he continued. 
“Didn’t I hear you were out ’chuck hunt- 
ing last Saturday ?—and you never stopped 
for me!” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Save it,” he cut in, and I surrendered 
the wire until his expulsions subsided to 
a point where he had “woodchucked” me 
into another trip. 

When it came to varmint, Jim crooked a 
wicked trigger finger. The boys in our 
local gun club were undecided as to 
whether they should call him “Death on 
Groundhogs,” or just plain ‘.30-40.” 
Either one explained Jim’s annual passion. 
I, too, had a few pet nicknames which 
usually resuscitated along about the time 
the ’chucks started popping their ears over 
the stone piles and clover clumps, but since 
I am doing this writing I have the satis- 
faction of omitting these opprobrious 
names. 

The scene again opens, one week later, 
at a little railroad station on the banks 
of the Susquehanna River near the York 
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By JOSEPH L. STEARNS, JR. 


State line, which is, by the way, a beauti- 
ful farming country and infested with 
‘chucks and other summer-time shooter’s 
delights. Jim had freighted his canoe 
from the city, and we followed with my 
brother a Ja Chrysler, arriving with all 
our duffle and munitions before the train 
schedule time. Brother Jack dumped us 
off just as the train pulled in, and drove 
home with the car. It was to be a week’s 
vacation in the form of a canoe trip down 
the beautiful Susquehanna. We had a 
small tent, bed rolls, grub box, cooking 
utensils, fishing tackle, and the follow- 
ing shootin’ irons: .30-06 Springfield 
Sporter, two Krag rifles, .30-30 Winches- 
ter carbine, .22 and .45 Colt Automatics, 
.38 Colt O. M., and my trusty old .45 S. A., 
with plenty—yes, P-lenty — am-you- 
nishon! 

“Hey, there!” spouted my shootin’ side 
kick, “handle that canoe easy! Do you 
want to scrape all the paint off its hide?” 
The baggage man was sliding our frail 
craft out the car door as though he were 
openly displaying his envy. In a few 
minutes we launched the canoe in the 
river and loaded our sumptuous outfit. 
Ol’ man sun was pouring his heat down 
quite generously for a September after- 


noon, so we “‘peeled-off down to our car- 
tridge belts. (We peeled off in another 
way about a week later, incidentally, as 
a result.) 

“This is the life,” I sang, as I took the 
first energetic stroke. 

“That paddle will feel like a railroad 
tie when we get about 50 miles down the 
river,” said Jim, ominously. 

“All right—hope it does; I need the ex- 
ercise,” I retorted. 

“There’s a certain abandoned farm 
down here on the river where the ’chucks 
are just about runnin’ things,” he said; 
“an’ if we get there before dark we'll have 
a chance to warm up a couple of gun 
barrels.” 

“Well, step on it then, big boy, and I'll 
load up the magazines right now.” 

“Good idea,’ he conceded. Then we 
leaned on the paddles diligently for about 
an hour. 

“Here she is.” whispered Jim. “Now 
you take that field on the right, I'll go up 
through that gully, and we’ll meet at the 
top of the hill.” 

“OQ. K., Captain, don’t shoot any stray 
cows,” I warned softly, at which he gave 
me a healthy poke in the ribs. 

“Pull that canoe up well,” commanded 
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Jim, as he blew a speck of dust off his 
immaculate relic. Our rifles had been care- 
fully sighted-in at 100 yards on the club 
range that previous week and they were 
both good for 100 on the small-bore tar- 
get when we had finished. Jim as usual 
toted his .30-40, while I had a belt full of 
220-grain ’06’s that I wanted to burn on 
*chucks. I could usually tell whether I hit 
a ’chuck with the Springfield by the alti- 
tude he attained following the report. In 
other words, if Mr. Groundhog flew 
through the ozone about 15 feet at the 
crack of my rifle, I could feel justified in 
throwing the safety and hacking a little 
wedge of walnut out of my stock (the 
latter, figuratively speaking, as there 
wouldn’t be much to show for an other- 
wise perfectly good stock by the end of a 
couple of seasons). 

My first ’chuck was eating his last meal 
in a clover patch about 125 yards away. 
Upon sighting him, I 
immediately dropped 
low into the grass, 
waited a few seconds 
until he resumed his 
mastication, then 
brought the gun up to 
a good firing position. I 
whistled sharply, and 
the inquisitive ’chuck 
sat up on his hind legs 
to investigate, appar- 
ently vexed at this 
strange noise. As he 
arose the little white 
bead found the place 
where his belt buckle 
would have been; then 
—“‘Crack!” the Spring- 
field spoke, and the war 
was on! That 220-grain 
soft-nose bullet  dis- 
seminated Mr. ’Chuck 
over an area of about 3 
square yards, while the 
echo resounded through 
the peaceful valley and 
the farmers all stopped 
work to “hark at that 
there shootin’.” 

At the report of my 
rifle another ’chuck, un- 
seen before, hopped up 
on the hill about 200 
yards above, and made 
a bee-line for his hole. 
Jim and I both spotted 
him at the same time, 
and both started giving 
it to him. He didn’t 
appear to be running 
very fast, yet it seemed 
no time at all before 
‘he reached the edge of 
his den. My bullets had 
been spattering dust 
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all around him, but it was Jim’s Krag that 
claimed the meat. 

“Score is 1 up,” he yelled triumphantly. 

Six more chucks were seen, and out of 
these, 4 ducked in the hole before we 
could get the bead placed, one crawled 
into a rock pile wounded—alas—and the 
tail of the other adorned Jim’s hat-band 
before we started back to the canoe. That 
evening we kept the fire going quite 
late and sat around discussing the ever- 
debatable subject of firearms, and the 
arguments continued long after we had 
said good-night the first time. We were 
camped under a grove of tall elms, through 
which the moonbeams sifted down, cast- 
ing restless shadows on the terrain. 

Next morning I opened an assault on 
the bass while Jim built the fire and 
messed around with bacon. He is a nut 
on campcraft, fire-building and all that. 
We augmented our bacon every morning 
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“LOOK DOWN, LOOK DOWN THAT LONELY ROAD.” 


JIM STARTING OUT FOR ’CHUCKS 






with black bass, as no better fly casting 
can be found that in the headwaters of the 
Susquehanna. Beside groundhogs, there 
were crows, hawks, turtles, snakes, and 
“sartin other varmint” on which to burn 
our exorbitant supply of ammunition, and 
all these critters led a tough life that week. 

I made a lucky shot that week. We 
were in the canoe, and I was in the bow 
fishing as we floated along, while Jim 
guided the canoe with his paddle in the 
stern. We were on the left-hand side 
of the river going downstream, and I was 
conscientiously casting a spinner over 
toward the eddies along the rocky bank, 
when Jim saw a bittern poking along in 
the grass way over on the opposite bank. 
I happened to be wearing my .45 Single 
Action at the time. 

“Bet you can’t hit that bittern over 
there,” challenged Jim. 

“Who can’t?” I snapped; “where is he? 
—Booooommmmmm— 
the old Colt rocked the 
canoe, and 255 grains 
of lead traveled across 
the river and left a 
knothole where that 
bittern’s eyes had been. 
I tried to act non- 
chalant about it then, 
and resumed my cast- 
ing; but eventually I 
burst out laughing, 
humbly confessing that 
I had no idea I’d even 
hit the bird, let alone 
its eye! 

Trips like this are a 
blessing because no one 
expects you to return 
with “the bacon.” The 
bacon is almost in- 
variably nothing more 
than tin cans, reptiles, 
and small vermin, and 
these are not com- 
monly salvaged for 
food purposes or tro- 
phies. The boys back 
at the gun club can kid 
you unmercifully when 
you return from an un- 
successful bear hunt, 
but let them try it 
after a cruise down the 
old river with no spe- 
cified game as the ob- 
jective. They can’t 
say, “Well, let’s see the 
deer,” or “Where’s the 
bear hide?” after a 
trip like this; and fur- 
thermore, if you have 
lots of ammunition that 
perhaps is too old or 
unreliable for such ‘an 
important occasion as 
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FIVE MORE NOTCHES ON THE OLD “THUTTY-THUTTY” 


a shot at big game, here is the best way to 
use that condemned stuff. The training 
is invaluable, for one cannot reasonably 
expect to become a proficient deer shot if 
he never fires his deer rifle more than half 
a dozen times or less in a year. Yet Jim 
and I know several would-be big-game 
hunters whose rifles repose in the closet 
from one season to the next, often without 
even being cleaned. These are the birds 
who holler something about “bad ammu- 
nition” when they miss their only chance 
at a buck. 

We bought milk from various farmers 
along the river, and Jim always made it a 
point to start the conversation on the sub- 
ject of guns. These farmers were usually 
very much interested in guns, and this was 
an inspiration for Jim. He delighted in 
showing them how to fire his .22 Auto- 
matic, and claimed he got a bigger kick 
out of watching a husky son of the soil 
flinch at one shot than he did in shooting 
it all day. Jim and I always exercised 
particular courtesy toward the farmers, 
and they usually acknowledged this by 
offering us all kinds of foodstuffs, and 
sometimes even by an invitation to spend 
the week with them. 

On the sixth day of the trip we halted, 
beached the canoe, and set out for a likely 
looking; remote field, high up on a hill. 
Jim announced that there were “millions” 
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of ’chucks in that field, and his assump- 
tion was hedged by a smoke-covered ap- 
parition to which I readily acceded. It 
was high noon and the saffron grain fields 
glared in the hot sun. I had my little 
.30-30 Winchester carbine, and Jim of 
course carried one of his beloved Krags. 

“Will we ever reach that woodchuck 
heaven of yours?” I puffed, as we trudged 
up the steep incline. 

“Not if you collapse when we’re just 
started,” he grunted. 

“All right, mush on!” I said. 

The hill finally conquered, we sneaked 
up and peered through a rail fence into the 
stump-dotted field. 

“There’s one on that root over there,” 
he whispered. 

“T see one, too,” I answered. 

Well, then we'll aim and fire at our 
two ’chucks together,” he suggested, so we 
settled into a prone position with the 
gun barrels sticking under the rail fence. 

“Ready?” Jim whispered hoarsely. 

“Yeah!” I answered, excited at the 
idea; then Jim began to count, and I began 
to squeeze my trigger. 

“One-two-three, ‘Crack-ack!’ and two 
‘chucks bounced up in the air. I hate to 
appear egotistical, but this little episode 
turned out as pretty as a story book. 
After chopping off a fresh tail for our 
cocky little brim-trimmed felt hats, we 


continued on over the summit of the hill. 

“The distant fields are greener, my 
friend,” said Jim oratorically; “let us be 
on our way.” On descending the other 
side of the hill we struck a country road 
and along this road, in a most obtrusive 
location, we came to a country graveyard. 

“Look, Joe! I'll be d—d if that’s not a 
*chuck up there by that old gravestone 
near the woods!” 

“It’s your meat,” I ventured. 

“Well, I hate to wake the dead with this 
gas pipe,” he said, “but woodchucks have 
no business in a graveyard.” With this 
he mounted the fence and sneaked up— 
keeping a tall monument between him- 
self and the ’chuck. “Boom!” the old 
Krag roared out like a cannon. 

“Beat it!” cried Jim, as though he ex- 
pected to see the dead arise. 

“Did you get him?” 

“T didn’t miss,’ he answered breath- 
lessly, as we ran down the road. 

“Well, that'll make a good meal for 
the sexton’s family,” I consoled him, at 
which he remarked with a shade of sar- 
casm: “Nice things you think about.” 

We slowed down to a walk again and 
crossed a field, intending to make a big 
circuit back to the river. On the way I 
popped another of the chubby rascals on 
a stone wall, to even up the score. We 
arrived in camp, cooked supper, and lolled 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The First .41 Special 


By ANGUS MACMANUS 


ANY years ago a once-popular re- 
M volver cartridge passed out of the 

gunman’s favor. This was the old 
.41 Colt, outside lubricated. In the days 
of other outside-lubricated ammunition the 
.41 held its own and effectually filled the 
gap between the .38 and the .44 calibers, 
being the choice of many men who con- 
sidered the .38 not quite powerful enough, 
yet disliked the larger bores. In fact, it 
very often happened that “Exhibit A” in 
some bad shooting scrape was “a .41 on a 
.45 frame,” but it was often carelessly re- 
ported as having been a .45 Colt. 

Though the difference between the .32 
and the .38 is numerically as great as that 
between the .38 and the .44, I do not think 
many of us felt the need of a load midway 
between the former calibers. The reason 
for this is the fact that gunmen in general 
agree that the .38-calibers are the very 
lightest which can be considered for seri- 
ous shooting. Anything smaller would be 
too near the .32-caliber popguns which 
have worn so many holes through hip 
pockets and shot so few holes through 
hides. A good growth of whiskers and a 
suit of red flannels would be fair protec- 
tion against most of them. 

As I write I am not overlooking the 
fact that the .41-caliber ammunition can 
still be obtained, but in its present forms 
it is very undesirable. Whether it is the 
old outside-lubricated or the later issue 
with the hollow-base bullet, it is bad 
medicine for the man who loads his own. 
The former has faults which can best be 
understood by those who have reloaded it, 
so I shall not dwell upon that; the latter 
is a yes-and-no, mostly no, load, and far 
from accurate. Nor am I unmindful of 
the fact that a .38-40 caliber cylinder can 
be used in the .41 S. A. Colt with perfect 
satisfaction so far as some kinds of shoot- 
ing are concerned. However, the .38-40 
is essentially a rifle cartridge; also one of 
the very poorest ever designed. I have 
loaded it with everything that would not 
blow up the gun, for both rifle and pistol, 
and, excepting a few loads that were too 
light for gangsters or too heavy for rats, 
never obtained really satisfactory results. 
In the beginning it was a makeshift case, 
never intended for reloading. 

It was while thinking of these things 
that my attention was turned toa .41 S. A. 
Colt which I have owned for years. About 
twelve years ago, finding that the barrel 
had been very well honed out through the 
use of outside lubricated ammunition— 
lubricated with a mixture of tallow, sand 
and horsehair—I had a new barrel in- 
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stalled. At the time, I wanted both bar- 
rel and cylinder in another caliber, but 
being on the verge of a hard winter, I got 
only the barrel and used only the inside- 
lubricated ammunition. A few years later, 
having obtained better guns, I hung the 
.41 on a peg and it was seldom referred to 
unless to say, “I had that old gun right 
there when suchand such happened.” How- 
ever, I never entirely forgot its good fea- 
tures. I had always liked the shape and 
weight of the bullet, and leaned strongly 
toward a good load of that caliber, but 
like many other shooters I did nothing 
about it but wish that such a cartridge 
were made. During my last period of such 
wishing I suddenly determined to find out 
what I could do for myself. The results 
have been such that now I would like to 
see the other fellow repeat the job, and 
perhaps improve upon it. 

Knowing that the reader, especially the 
owner of a .41 S. A. Colt, will be more 
interested in the results I obtained than in 
being told what he already knows, I shall 
try to confine myself to what I did. 

It is best to pass quickly over the 
laborious measurements and computa- 
tions, also the neglect of my family, which 
led up to the selection of a suitable case 
for my “.41 Special.” Enough to say that 
I finally found our old reliable .30-40 
Krag case, cut down to measure 1% 
inches from the rim, to be exactly what 
I wanted. I also dressed the rim down 
to about the same diameter as the rim of 
the .45 Colt cartridge in order that it 
would seat in the cylinder. For this sam- 
ple cartridge I used a new .30-40 case, and 
reamed the mouth with a standard 13/32- 
inch reamer (about .406-inch), which al- 


- lowed a .41-caliber long bullet to be tapped 


in with a mallet. The finished cartridge 
had the general appearance of a thorough- 
bred, and I determined to chamber the 
cylinder for it at any cost; and this was 
finally accomplished. 





FIVE SHOTS AT 15 YARDS. CUT IS 
EXACT SIZE — 


The bullet used is a .41 long, outside 
lubricated, which is listed by Ideal as 
weighing 196 grains. This bullet had a 
long heel similar to a gas-check base, 
which was seated in the case when loaded 
with lubricant outside. Deciding that this 
was not as good as an inside-lubricated 
bullet, I reamed part of the heel out of the 
mould, using the same 13/32-inch reamer 
which I had used for the cases. This left 
a second though shallow lubricant groove, 
and a test showed better accuracy. The 
base of the bullet now. is about land diam- 
eter, and the bearing is thereby increased. 
I use these bullets as cast, though they 
measure about .409 inch. 

There are many old reloading tools 
which can be altered to handle such special 
cases. For this particular case a .38-40 
tool is easiest to alter. But it is a waste 
of time to dwell upon this subject, as any 
gun crank will very quickly rig up a tool. 
Several moulds are obtainable, and, of 
course, the .38-40 bullet can be used, 
though the few I tried did not give very 
good results. 

In a short summary of final results, I 
can offer the following: The gun has 
shown as good accuracy as any other S. A. 
Colt we have used here excepting the .38- 
caliber Special, and better accuracy than 
some other calibers. Recoil is not heavy, 
the cases are almost indestructible, and 
are very easy to load. The combination 
also offers easily obtainable revolver am- 
munition in places where this is outlawed. 
These features, added to the pleasure one 
finds in making a special cartridge, make 
the job well worth while. 

If my figures are anywhere near correct, 
the .41 Special, with the moderate loads 
I have used, is very close to a mean be- 
tween the .38 and .44 Specials, while the 
old .41 is far outclassed. 

This gun has not been tested with 
smokeless powder, and will not be. I do 
not care to weigh charges of No. 5 or 
Bullseye, and will not use No. 80. I have 
built up loads of No. 80 for several re- 
volvers, and always failed to develop 
black-powder power without playing with 
dangerous pressures. This powder is too 
much influenced by crimp, bullet fit and 
temper of bullet. If these factors are not 
just right, No. 80 will either not burn well 
or become playful and turn the cylinder 
inside out. 

While writing of the Colt S. A., I wish 
to add that I am not trying to elevate this 
gun to the target-pistol class. Its faults 
have been enumerated too many times, 
and I shall not go into those details. 

(Continued on page 31) 





FLIPPING A CARTRIDGE 
FROM THE BELT AND 
CATCHING IT IN THE 
MAGAZINE OF THE 
RIFLE. WHEN YOU CAN 
FILL YOUR MAGAZINE 
THIS WAY, RUNNING 
THROUGH THE SWAMP, 
WITH ONE EYE ON 
THE DEER, YOU ARE 
READY FOR YOUR MAS.- 
TER’S DEGREE. 


more moose and deer have been 

killed around the fireside than any 
other place, but the drawing-room moose 
and deer do not furnish any horns to 
brighten one’s memory, or meat for the 
larder. I will admit, however, that it is 
the easiest place to hunt. Now, as I look 
out at the cold, damp weather, Bill’s 
words ring more clearly in my ears. 

I farm a little in the good old State 
of Iowa, and I can always find time to 
mix a little shooting with my regular 
work. Occasionally I get a shot at a 
coyote among the sheep, or at a hawk 
that is after the chickens; or if I am 
lucky I may kick up a jack rabbit and 
get in four or five shots before he gets 
away. Sometimes I pop one on the jump, 
and then comes that stuck-up feeling; 
but most of them live a contented life 
and die of old age. 

I have used about every kind of rifle 
there is, and have had stocks made by 
hide-bound gunsmiths who talked me out 
of my own pet ideas in favor of their 
own as to fit and shape; and after using 
these stocks for a little time I have found 
that they were not what I wanted after 
all. I have spent time and _Jabor trying 
to make stocks myself, but my tools were 
few and I have no place to work, so my 
stocks turned out about like the gun- 
smiths’. Of course, you could not ex- 
pect the gunsmiths to know what you 


em has told me many times that 
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wanted if you yourself did not know. And 
that is just the trouble; I did not know 
what I wanted, nor did nine-tenths of 
the gunsmiths. The nearest approach to 
perfection that I found was a Krag with 
barrel cut down by Sedgley, and a stock 
that I myself made; and this rifle brought 
in the venison. It weighs just 6 pounds 
and 13 ounces, with a heavy butt-place 
and the original barrel band. 

The best trick stunt that I know of is 
flipping the shells out of your cartridge 
belt with the forefinger of your right 
hand, and making them drop into the 
Krag magazine. I can do this any time 
I want to (of course, when they do not 
go in I don’t want to; but then, some 
go), and it is about as much of an art 
as fanning your old single-action Colt. 
The picture shows a successful trial. 

Once a year I go North along the 
Canadian line to my good friend Wood- 
row’s place to hunt. Woodrow, like my- 
self, used to use an old .30-30 Marlin that 
belonged to his father. It has brought 
in the bacon for the past thirty years, 
but Woodrow thought he was entitled 
to something better. We have both read 
all the sporting magazines, and have 
talked about fine custom-built rifles, but 
have felt that we were not able to afford 
the price of a remodeled Springfield. 
Every evening, after the day’s hunt was 
over, we would sit around the fire and 
discuss the question of guns and sights. 


Just a Few 
Thoughts 


at Random 


By 


VERE R. EVANS 


We both agreed the next one must be a 
.30-06 bolt gun, and also that it must 
be either a Winchester or a Springfield. 
And then one day, just at the critical 
moment, out came the new Winchester 
N. R. A. Model 54, with Lyman No. 48 
rear sight. That settled it; we each _or- 
dered one. I gave the Krag a good oil- 
ing and put it away, as I don’t intend to 
use any rifle but this new Winchester. 
Who was it that said, “Beware of the 
man with one gun’’? 

One thing I should do—but I won’t— 
and that is, buy a foot-burner cultivator 
to use this summer, so I will be fit when 
hunting season comes. Woodrow is only 
18—still in the jack-rabbit age, and he 
never gets tired; goes on the run all 
day along the hardwood ridges and over 
the windfalls in the swamps, stopping 
just long enough to point out to me 
where he has his wolf snares. He knows 
where every trail leads, and the hunting 
grounds north as far as the Lake of the 
Woods, as well as I know my own pas- 
ture. But I am past 35, and I don’t stand 
this rough going as I should like to. Many 
a time Woodrow has helped me over the 
rough places; and I am thinking particu- 
larly about the time he carried my gun 
and pack along with his own after a hard 
day’s hunt, while I dragged on behind, 
back to the house. He’s the kind of a 
pal we all have read about but few have 
ever found. 
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LOOKS SAFE ENOUGH, BUT WATCH YOUR BACKGROUND 


On Safety in Shooting and Other Matters 


T IS my opinion that most people read 
awe stories in very much the 
same spirit that I read of the exploits 
of Sir Samuel Baker, or a good fiction 
story. In other words, a big-game story 
for most folks is just fiction, and for that 
reason the average reader soon gets his 
fill. In reading fiction the reader becomes 
the hero, and that is about as close to be- 
ing the real thing as Averageman ever gets. 
With small-game stories it is different. 
For the most part the reader has been 
there, and, instead of playing hero for a 
few minutes, he actually lives over again 
real incidents in his own life. Red-letter 
days are once more made to live, green as 
of yore, and friendships blaze up again, all 
because the story of the chuck hunt re- 
minds you of yesteryears. 

Among all these different events that 
once more parade themselves before your 
mind’s eye, comes that unlucky shot. 
Probably no person who has ever done 
much shooting has failed to have at least 
one glancing bullet bring tragedy, or near 
tragedy. Few there are among us who 
have not pulled off some fool stunt with 
a rifle at some time or other, and as a 
result we have learned by experience to 
watch the background, to watch for a 
landing place for every shot. 

There are many trips, of course, that 
come to mind where we had the whole 
empty plain and sky for a background; 
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By ALLYN H. TEDMON 


and such were the conditions the day that 
Chauncey Thomas and I pulled off a mad 
attack on a heavily populated “dog town.” 
“C. T.” had a single-shot Winchester with 
a short barrel and a shorter stock. This 
is one of his many dream guns, and it cer- 
tainly would put you to sleep with a head- 
ache if you shot it with full loads. As 
compared to a Government mule—well, 
the kickingest mule that ever lived had 
nothing on that rifle. Thomas was shoot- 
ing 172-grain boat-tail bullets at velocities 
of around 1,500 or 1,600 f. s—a very nice 
shooting load. 

The wind was blowing as usual, and we 
had a good chance to compare the shoot- 
ing of “C. T.’s” Winchester with that of 
my 1899 Savage .250, loaded with 20 
grains of old Schuetzen powder and an 86- 
grain soft-point bullet. This load de- 
veloped close to 2,000 f. s. velocity, and 
for such shooting as we were doing the 
smaller bullet seemed more fitting. We 
watched both bullets go glancing off across 
the prairie when they now and then hit 
on the hard rim of a burrow, or happened 
to clip a stone; but we had no worries on 
that score that day, so let them go. 

We did have one queer shot, however. 
C. T. shot a dog, and when we hiked over 
to pick it up we found a second one stone 
dead, lying about 15 feet beyond the first. 
Deep mystery; and as, for some unknown 
reason, we didn’t open the animal up, it 





is still somewhat of a mystery. Yet as we 
rested in the lee of the ruins of an old 
overland stage station, and ate our lunch, 
we decided that either a piece of bullet 
jacket or a glancing pebble had done the 
dirty work. 

We found that the little .25-caliber bul- 
let tore things up much worse than did the 
slow-moving heavy .30-caliber boat-tail. 
And speaking of .25-caliber bullets re- 
minds me of the cast bullets that are still 
available to you owners of fine .25-20, 
.25-21, and the like Ballard, Winchester, 
Remington and Stevens rifles. The 77- 
grain Ideal bullet is the most accurate of 
the lot, and is very fine. In fact, it was 
this 77-grain bullet that A. C. Gould, 
author of “Modern American Rifles,” 
prayed for when the .25-20 S. S. cartridge 
was originally brought out with the 86- 
grain bullet. For accurary it is by far the 
best .25-caliber cast bullet I have ever used. 

The Ideal 67-grain bullet is a real game 
bullet and gives good accuracy. At speeds 
of 1,500 and 1,600 f. s—and I have prob- 
ably shot it over this figure—it shows real 
smashing power. I have an old Stevens 


Tip-up .25-21 which shoots beautifully 
with both of these bullets. They are ideal 
in the .25-20. 


But you say you do not have time to 
cast bullets, do not know how, or do not 
have amold. All right. Here is some real 
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news for you. I have used a good many 
Remington and Western 67-grain .25 
Stevens rim-fire bullets, both solid and 
hollow-point, in my .25-caliber rifles. Of 
course, you can also get the regular 86- 
grain cast bullets if you care for them, 
but this 67-grain bullet gives you a real 
ready-made hunting bullet. No doubt you 
can get these from the other cartridge 
companies as well, but I personally have 
used only the two makes mentioned. In 
the Ideal and Bond molds are to be 
found many other styles and weights of 
cast .25-caliber bullets. If you can and 
will cast your own you will be in clover, 
but for the fellow who prefers to let some- 
one else do the casting, these 67-grain 
bullets will be found to shoot beautifully, 
with good speed, and are most satisfactory 
in every way. 

As to powder charges and the like, my 
suggestion is to stick to black-powder 
primers with 2 or 3 grains of F. F. G. black 
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on top. If you have any old Schuetzen 
powder, you can’t beat it in charges of 
from 6 to 8 grains in the .25-20S. S. 
shell. I am hoarding three cans. I have 
used du Pont shotgun powder with about 
the same loads and apparently the same 
results. Of course, you can use du Pont 
rifle powder No. 1, but you will not in- 
crease your black-powder velocity any. 
Some use du Pont No. 80. I have never 
cared for it, but I have used du Pont No. 
1204 in 9 and 10-grain charges using cast 
bullets with good results. But the secret 
of good shooting is the wholewheat break- 
fast food that goes in on top of the pow- 
der. This should fill the space between 
the base of the bullet and the top of the 
powder charge. It seems to steady the 
load, protects the base of the bullet from 
the hot gases, and—now, don’t smile—it 
actually appears to help prevent any pos- 
sible leading. You will find, I believe, 
very little leading where properly lubri- 





"= cated bullets are used ahead of this 


coarse cereal. Chauncey Thomas put 
me wise to the stunt years ago. 

For the fellow who can own one 
rifle and only one, and who will never 
by any possible chance hunt anything 
larger than deer, let me again sing 
the praises of the .250-3,000 Savage. 
The .25 Remington an “ the .25-35 are 
in the same class, and these rifles are 
to me the nearest to being the “all- 
around” rifle of anything we have. 

For these rifles we don’t care to 
bother with cast bullets. One may get 
the 60-grain and 86-grain jacketed 
bullets so cheaply now that they are 
the only bullets to consider. Really, 
for these three rifles the 86-grain 
bullet is the bullet; however, the 60- 
grain Hi-Speed bullets shoots beauti- 
fully. 

One day when I was tramping about 
after big Wyoming jack rabbits, with 
the Savage .250 under my arm, I 
made a shot long to be remembered. 
The load was an 86-grain soft-point 
Western bullet on top of 20 grains of 
du Pont No. 21 powder. The sun 
was hot and the old bad-lands were 
sizzling. The enchanting smell of the 
sweet sage filled the air, and I was 
moping along under the spell of it 
all. Suddenly I caught a flash from 
the corner of my eye, and glimpsed 
a big white-tailed jack leaving in high. 
I swung that rifle into position in a 
breath, and lined the sights just as 
that big fellow topped the ridge in 
front of me. As the Savage cracked 
the jack ducked from sight—probably 
missed. But when I came to look 
things over I found this game old 
war horse stretched out where he had 
wilted, his head blown clean off. Just 
those two long ears dangling by a bit 
of skin. Another time a friend and I were 
hunting across a big flat sage bench. Sud- 
denly two big jacks jumped up and went 
to dodging. Bang! bang! bang! bang! 
bang! bang! went the Savage, and over 
the hills the jacks went. Billy poured a 
stream of lead after them from his rifle, 
but that just wasn’t the day, that’s all. 

In all this shooting, and in most of the 
shooting I have done in the course of my 
life, there was no background to bother 
about. The only thing a spent bullet could 
possibly have hit was a bad-lands hill, or 
possibly an air pocket. Such a thing as 
keeping your eye peeled for neighbor 
Smith’s cow never worried at all. There 
wasn’t a cow there, and neighbor Smith 
lived perhaps 5 miles away. But times 
have changed and things are different now- 
adays. 

In our more thickly settled states, in 
the East and Middle West especially, this 
danger of “bagging a boob” in the back- 
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ground is an ever-present one, and 
because of it a shot should never be 
fired without first seeing that there is 
a safe landing place for the bullet. 
And don’t believe all you hear about 
this bullet or that not ricocheting. 
It is my humble opinion that a 
bullet which will not sometimes 
ricochet has never been made. In 
support of this statement let me say 
that I had a little 60-grain Hi-Speed 
bullet, clipping along at about 2,500 
f. s., glance on a prairie dog mound 
just yesterday afternoon. The thing 
went off with that merry little song 
that always sends the shivers up and 
down my back. It does not often 
happen with this little open-point bul- 
let, but it can and does happen, and 
unless you figure ahead on just this 
very thing, every time, with every 
shot, one of these days you will be 
wishing you had. 

I absolutely agree with Captain 
Crossman on the careless use of arms. 
If you have not read his little sermon, 
starting on page 218 of his small-bore 
shooter’s bible, do so at once. It gets 
hotter and hotter, as the Captain 
knows how to burn ’em up. But read 
it; it will give you something mighty 
worth while to think about. 

Now just a little story to finish up 
with, and it isn’t a small-game story, 
either. Years ago when Yours Truly 
was extracting his monthly resources 
as a cowpuncher with a weak mind 
and a strong back, he was working 
for another young ranchman who also 
had a lot of things to learn. The 
cattle we were “punching,” by the 
way, belonged to the other fellow. 
There were four or five animals that 
insisted on getting into a little po- 
tato patch, in which Blank and I had 
shotgunned. These confounded critters 
would walk through our fence and then, 
to add insult to injury, would lie down and 
rest, just as if they enjoyed it—on our 
spuds. After a few days of this we some- 
what lost our kind-heartedness, and rather 
forcefully ejected the said bovines at the 
ends of a couple of new ropes. Several 
days of this, however, failed to get results. 

One morning as Blank clinked out of 
the front door of the cabin he yelled back 
to me to bring my .22. I brought it along 
and wanted to know “What for?” He 
wanted “to shoot those d—ned blankety- 
blank cattle!” I protested that he would 
kill them, but he insisted. 

“Shucks” (he really didn’t say shucks), 
he said; “the bullets ‘ll flatten out on their 
hides. I’ve tried it; I know.” 

O. K. with me; they weren’t my cattle, 
and as they were all of 200 yards off I ran 
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the Lyman sight way up, and after load- 
ing the thing with a .22-long cartridge, 
handed the rifle over. Blank took the 
first shot and missed. I boosted the Ly- 
man some more, and at the next crack 
one old cow kicked as if a fly had bitten 
her; and we two fools laughed. Well, to 
make a short story shorter, I’ll simply say 
that we stood there and pumped lead into 
those poor heifers until they got a belly 
full, speaking literally, and, to our great 
satisfaction and enjoyment, crawled out 
through the fence of their own accord. 
Curtain. 

I had misgivings all that day, but Blank 
thought it a good joke! and anyway, they 
weren’t his cows. But still, I had a hunch 
that that was a danged poor stunt we had 
pulled off. It proved to be. That eve- 
ning when we rode down the hill toward 
the creek we found two of the heifers all 
bloated up in nice shape and dead as door 
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nails. Later I found another up the creek 
in the willows. Sure, it had passed out, 
too. And the next day we found the old 
cow so loaded down with lead she could 
hardly breathe. He temperature was 
about 304 in the shade, her hair all on 
end, and—well, the old cow lived, but we 
skinned the others and had an abundance 
of dog meat for quite some time. 

I have always been very proud of my 
part in this affair; very proud, indeed, as 
you can imagine. But just listen to one 
who knows: bullets don’t flatten out on 
hide; it doesn’t make any difference what 
bullets or what kind of hide. Watch your 
background, and you won’t have any back 
thoughts leaping up every now and then 
that you would like to banish forever. 
This applies to the small-game hunter 
more than to any other class of riflemen. 
Let me say again, “Watch Your Back- 
ground.” 
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MACHINE WHICH MEASURES AND POURS POWDER CHARGES INTO 
SHELLS, PLACES BULLETS, AND CRIMPS, ALL AUTOMATICALLY 


F OUR units for preparedness 
O against war one is that collection of 
government factories known as the 
Frankford Arsenal and located in Pennsyl- 
vania. While the bulk of the ammunition 
turned out in the munitions division con- 
sists of .30-caliber cartridges for the Army 
service rifle, large-sized common and 
armor-piercing shells for rapid-fire guns 
and .45-caliber ammunition for automatic 
pistols are also produced. All of the tools 
and dies and many of the machines used 
are made in machine shops on the prop- 
erty. 

The manufacture of small-arms ammu- 
nition is difficult and complicated and re- 
quires skilled and experienced workmen, 
close manufacturing control, very rigid 
inspection both during manufacture and 
after, especially developed machines which 
are complicated and very unique in design, 
tolerances extremely small with little wear 
allowed on tools, a careful balance on the 
sensitivity of the primer and continuous 
firing test to check manufacture and to 
determine whether any failures have crept 
in during the many operations. 

There is an enormous number of people 
in all countries of the world who are 
greatly interested in small-arms firing and 
especially are they interested in the slight- 
est variation in ammunition produced for 


the rifle matches all over the world. Fol- 
lowing is a brief description of how ammu- 
nition is made. 

Cartridges consist of three parts, the 
shell, priming cap and bullet. The shell 
contains the powder that propels the bul- 
let; and the cap, the priming mixture that 
explodes the powder. The shell is drawn 
from brass cups, the composition of the 
the brass being 70 per cent copper and 30 
per cent zinc. The .30-caliber shells re- 
quire five drawing operations, while seven 
are necessary in the forming of the .50- 
caliber size. For this work long vistas of 
presses, power driven and automatic in 
operation, are visible. 

As the cups and partially formed shells 
must be placed in the dies in certain posi- 
tions unique devices have been worked out 
to accomplish this orientation. One of 
these, and the most frequently used, is a 
flat circular-shaped container in an up- 
right position which is hopper fed. Within 
this container slowly revolves a steel ring 
on the inside of which are welded steel 
pins or spindles, close together and inclin- 
ing at a sharp angle. As these plow 
through the mass of cups or shells in the 
lower portion of the container each picks 
up a cup or shell as the case may be. As 
the pins pass the highest point in the circle 
of rotation the cups drop off into a metal 
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tube to the dies below. Some of these 
feeds have as high as four rings serving 
four tubes and four sets of dies in a single 
press. 

The first draw is followed by a sizing 
operation, two dies being used, one set 
above the other. The punch forces the cup 
down through the first for the draw and 
through the second for sizing, all in one 
stroke of the press. The second and third 
draws are accomplished in presses similarly 
equipped. After the third draw the head 
of the partially formed shell receives a 
“bump,” in a bumping machine, to harden 
and flatten it in preparation for subsequent 
pocketing and beading operations. The 
fourth draw is like the others. 

The open ends of the shells are trimmed 
after the fourth draw in small modified 
lathes, fed as were the presses, but a trans- 
fer device is used to reverse the position 
of the shells so that they can be fed onto 
revolving stems. This consists of a short 
tube, pivoted at one end, the free end ris- 
ing to receive the shell, head first, from 
the feed tube. The transfer tube then 
drops back into position, on a straight line 
with the stem and a spindle moves for- 
ward and pushes the shell onto the rotat- 
ing stem. A revolving disc now comes 
into play and cuts off the end of the shell 
which is then automatically ejected. The 
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fifth draw is executed like the fourth and 
the second trim like the first trim. The 
shells are annealed and washed in tum- 
bling barrels between draws. 

Pocketing the closed ends to receive 
the primers and then heading them up is 
performed in presses with die, stem and 
punch very like those in the bump press, 
and the lettering is also put on in the 
latter. The heads are next vented or 
pierced with holes through which the deto- 
nation of the priming mixture can explode 
the powder charge. The device for feed- 
ing the shells, heads down, into the de- 
livery tube consists of an upright flat cir- 
cular steel plate to which are welded short 
horizontal flat pieces or guides, close to- 
gether and near the outer edge. The 
lower third of this plate is submerged in 
a hopper of shells and as it slowly revolves 
the guides bring shells up to a point cor- 
responding to 9 o'clock on a timepiece, 
where they roll over onto a short leather 
belt conveyor, which takes them to the 
delivery tube. As the heads are heaviest the 
shells drop down the tube head first, but 
if they come small end first on the con- 
veyor, the mouth of the tube is so shaped 
as to cause them to turn around before 
dropping. 

This position of the shell is then re- 
versed in an aluminum transfer wheel 
which is about 8 inches in diameter and 
an inch thick and which rotates slowly 
in a vertical position. The rim is drilled 
with holes which receive the shells from 
the delivery tube and when the wheel 


turns over the shells drop out, mouth first, 
onto spindles welded onto a similar wheel 
placed just below the first. Spindle and 
shell rotate into a press with a punch 
which pierces the shell head. The can- 
nelure or extracting groove is turned into 
the shell head in a lathe similar to the 
trimmer. 

The upper two-thirds of the shell is 
now annealed to prepare it for the taper- 
ing operation. The set-up for annealing 
includes a flat circular steel plate about 
30 inches in diameter, which revolves 
slowly in a horizontal position. Shells are 
dropped from a tube, head first, onto the 
plate and near the outer edge, where they 
stand upright. A quarter-section of this 
plate is backed with a row of gas burners 
which play on just the right portion of the 
shells and anneal them as they travel 
along. Water is held on the plate by 
a raised rim and this serves to keep the 
heads of the shells cool and hard. At a 
point opposite to the burners the shells 
are knocked off by a revolving finger into 
a chute to a belt conveyor, which is fed 
by a long line of similar machines. This 
conveyor takes the annealed shells to a 
storage hopper. They are then tapered in 
a press in two operations and plugged to 
correct the internal diameter, after which 
they are end trimmed. 

Point annealing the neck of the shell 
to obviate the trouble of split cases in 
storage is accomplished with a row of gas 
burners but instead of a revolving plate a 
rotating screw is used to move the shells 





past the burners. The screw groove is of 
the correct size to receive the shells which 
are fed into it from above and which are 
carried along past the burners, standing 
upright. 

The primer cups for the .30-caliber 
shells are formed from brass strip which is 
fed in rolls into blanking presses. These 
are double-acting presses and not only 
blank but also form, as there are three 
dies, one above the other, and the punch 
forces the blanked piece down through the 
other dies. Another line of presses pro- 
duces the anvil, which is a conical piece 
of brass with a notch cut from two oppo- 
site sides. These are pressed into the cups 
containing the priming mixture, to com- 
plete the primer assembly. 

The production of lead bullets is very 
simple. The lead ingots or rods are put 
into an hydraulic extruding press, utilizing 
from 600 to 1,000 tons pressure. Lead 
wire is extruded through dies of different 
diameters and is coiled on steel spools. 
The diameters or sizes correspond to the 
calibers of the bullets. The spools of wire 
are transferred to the bullet-making ma- 
chines, the wire being fed through sizing 
discs by sets of rollers. When the proper 
amount of wire has passed through the die, 
a knife cuts it off and pushes the cut por- 
tion into a die and punch which forms the 
bullet. 

The heat-treating section is located close 
by and is equipped mainly with gas-fired 
furnaces. An interesting set-up, devised 
by plant engineers, is used here for con- 
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tinuous operation in heating parts to be 
quenched. The furnace is of brick, steel 
encased, sits on legs and is about 4 feet 
long, 3 feet wide and 2 feet high. It is 
heated with six gas burners located on each 
side, twelve in all, firing under the hearth. 
These are furnished with gas, mixed in a 
separate machine with sufficient air for 
perfect combustion. 

The charging end of this furnace has a 
door but the parts heated fall through two 
openings in the bottom of the hearth, close 
to the rear end, into an oil quench. Two 
lengths of alloy channel section rest on the 
hearth and project 2 feet beyond the door 
for ease in charging. The parts are fed 
onto these channels and are pushed 
through the furnace by a pusher, motor 
driven through a cam and arm, which can 
be adjusted for any length of stroke. The 
quenching oil is contained in a cylindrical 
steel tank, some 5 feet deep, and set below 
the floor level. A steel wire basket is 
lowered into this tank which catches the 
parts as they drop from the furnace 
through the oil and this basket and parts 
are brought to the surface by a hand wind- 
lass. 

The steel cores for the .30- and .50- 
caliber armor-piercing bullets are hard- 
ened in a rotary gas furnace consisting of 
a cylindrical steel shell, refractory lined, 


in which revolves a steel retort. This re- 
tort is heated with ten gas burners, half 
located in one side of the shell and half 
in the other. Gas-air mixture is furnished 
the burners of all the furnaces in this de- 
partment from the one mixing machine, 
previously mentioned. A round steel con- 
tainer or hopper is built onto the charg- 
ing end of this furnace and the retort is 
equipped with a small ladle that dips the 
right amount of bullets and drops them 
into the retort as it revolves. A screw on 
the inside of the retort causes them to 
move through while the heating period is 
regulated through the speed at which the 
retort rotates. 

The retort is mechanically driven 
through speed-reduction cones, and the 
work, after progressing through, dribbles 
off into a water quench held in a sunken 
concrete vat, 12 feet deep. The tempera- 
ture range is 1440° to 1480° F. and the 
heating period varies from 15 to 20 min- 
utes. These steel bullet cores are tem- 
pered in an oil bath contained in a steel 
tank 2 feet square and 4 feet long. It is 
heated with two gas burners and the work 
is heated at 400° F. for half an hour. 

In addition to these units there are two 
lines of oven-type furnaces, four in one 
row and five in the other. There are also 
lead pots, lavite baths and cyanide fur- 


naces. All are fired with gas and are 
equipped with pyrometers. 

Steel cores for armor-piercing bullets 
are turned out—with finished boat-tail 
and ogive—in four spindle feed-screw 
automatics. The bullet jackets are formed 
in a series of presses quite similar to those 
used in making the shells but equipped 
with somewhat different dies. The press 
that gives the final formings and seals in 
the cores is worthy a description. 

In the press, in one straight line are 
located twelve dies with a transfer fixture 
operating just above them. Punches 
force the jackets down into these form- 
ing dies, and stems from below push 
them back up into the transfer fixture, 
which moves them over to the next die. 
The jackets and cores are fed in at sepa- 
rate stations, the cores forced into the 
jackets and the bullet finished in a series 
of operations after which it drops into 
one of six holes in a slowly revolving disc 
which brings it in contact with a station- 
ary knurling tool which forms a groove 
into which the mouth of the shell is sub- 
sequently crimped. The final operation 
in this machine is that of forcing the bullet 
through a sizing die to insure uniform 
diameter of the finished product. 

Perforated steel plates are used in load- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE BROWNING IN STANDARD GRADE 








The Browning Over-and-Under 


E may as well begin with a few 

general statements. This is the 

first over-and-under gun which has 
been presented to the American public at 
a reasonable price; that is, at a price the 
average man can pay without feeling that 
he has cut too deeply into his annual in- 
come. The plain gun in standard grade 
sells for a little over $100. That is about 
what we would have to pay for a good, 
attractive-looking American double gun. 
On the other hand, the man brought up 
with ordinary double shotguns will find 
little, if any, advantage in changing to an 
over-and-under. The sole advantage, as I 
see it, would be in the deeper and more 
secure grip the left hand has on the fore- 
end; and this can be duplicated in the 
side-and-side double with the correct form 
of beavertail fore-end. However, for all 
those men who have shot a pump gun or 
an automatic from the beginning, and who 
may desire to change to an arm firing but 
two shots, the over-and-under should offer 
an instant appeal. The over-and-under 
Browning will balance better than any 
automatic or pump; that is, it will better 
retain its balance, which is somewhat al- 
tered in a magazine arm by filling the 
magazine. Of course this applies to 
weights also. You may start in with a 
pump gun weighing 714 pounds, but put 5 
shells into it and it will scale 734 pounds 
—a different sort of a gun. 

When the Browning over-and-under 
came out, the reduction in price was 
startling. I hadn’t been paying much at- 
tention to this style of arm, thinking them 
beyond my reach. The cheapest one that 
I remembered cost $450, and from that 
they ran up to $1,100. That put these 
arms in the Packard class, while most of 
us belong to the Ford class. Again, this 
new gun is a John M. Browning, and if it 
has any weakness I have failed to find it. 


The Mechanism 


I am not going to attempt a scientific 
description of the mechanism. As a matter 
of fact, although I had one of the guns 
and shot it about three months, I never 
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did dismount it, and looked at it only 
from the outside. What cocks the ham- 
mers or the ejectors, or what sets them off, 
didn’t matter to me much so long as the 
locks invariably yielded at the same pull, 
and never failed to explode the primer; 
while what I asked of the ejectors was 
that they be “timed” correctly and that 
they invariably drive out the spent shell. 
If both barrels had been fired, I wanted to 
see both spent shells ejected at precisely 
the same time, and see them sent the same 
distance. That happened, always hap- 
pened, and I let the ejectors alone, under 
the conviction that they had been designed 
by John M. Browning. The triggers were 
set to a certain pull, and held it. 

The bolting mechanism of the Brown- 
ing over-and-under, it was discovered, 
might well be different from an ordinary 
double gun. Fitted to the rear of the bar- 
rels are side-plates the depth of the two 
barrels, ground and polished, and adjusted 
to the frame with an airtight fit. Talk 
about Purdey side-clips! Never were 
there such side-clips as these on the 
Browning. When the barrels settle down 
into that frame they can no more move 
from side to side than a wedge can move 
in a hickory log. Barrels are bolted down 
by a single under-bolt, but it is a whale of 
a bolt. Ordinary double guns have a lug 
that drops into a recess in the frame, the 
bolt, double or single, fitting into slots in 
the lug; but the big Browning under-bolt 
has two or three times the bearing of an 
ordinary lug bolt, extending as it does 
across the gun from one side of the frame 
to the other. I have not shot a Browning 
enough to say that it never could become 
loose, but I doubt if it ever could. The 
gun has no extended rib, and it is one gun 
which doesn’t need it. Box in nearly the 
whole breech end of the barrels, and you 
do not need so much breech fastening. It 
is said that the gun can be shot without 
the bolt in place, and I do not doubt this. 

The extractors and extractor stems are 
powerful looking affairs, driving far out 
of the breech when the gun is opened. 
The ejector hammers obviously work with 
unusual force, empty cases being driven 


far; yet the ejectors cock without fric- 
tion. I haven’t seen the arm without 
ejectors and wouldn’t want that kind. The 
frame is short and the barrels open far 
enough to load with no more trouble than 
an ordinary double. 


Lines 


The lines of this gun are more those of 
a pump gun than of an ordinary side-and- 
side double. If you will take a Reming- 
ton pump and imagine that the magazine 
tube is set immediately below and is fas- 
tened to the barrel, extending to the muz- 
zle, and in place of a pump handle imagine 
a fore-end very much like that of an au- 
tomatic fore-end, you will have the over- 
and-under. The Browning frame has 
about the same depth as that of the Rem- 
ington, while the stock is not like that of 
an automatic, attached below the level of 
the frame, but rather is set in flush with 
the top of the frame, extending thence into 
the curve of the grip. The Browning 
hasn’t a bad line, not a line noticeably 
different from what we are accustomed to, 
except that the entire gun looks short as 
compared with other arms having similar 
lengths of barrels. This is due to the 
short frame, 32-inch barrels on this weapon 
appearing not much longer than 30-inch 
on some other guns. 


Stocks 


The gun I had was standard stocked, 
and this is the stock a man will get unless 
he has his stock made to order. This 
stock had a half-pistol grip, very much 
the same as other Brownings, with a 5%4- 
inch depth of buttplate, by 17 inches 
across. There was plenty of weight in 
that stock to balance the barrels, this be- 
ing accomplished perfectly. The comb 
was thick and rounded, not quite so much 
so as a trap stock, but approximately the 
same. It was a perfect cheek fit, so far 
as my cheek was concerned. Usually I 
can find something in a stock that I want 
changed, and very often I change it my- 
self, but I couldn’t dope out any change 
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that this stock needed. The length was 
14% inches, and this fitted me perfectly 
when using the back trigger first. That 
was the only fault I could see in the stock 
for me—it was easier to reach the back 
trigger than the front trigger; which, how- 
ever, was just what I wanted, because I 
never pull the front trigger first. How- 
ever, I told the makers that in order to 
perfect this Browning for me, it would 
have to have a single trigger. I could 
shoot it all right as it was, because after 
pulling the first barrel with the back trig- 
ger, the weapon drove back through my 
hand so that it was no trouble to reach the 
front trigger. At that, I wanted a single 
trigger, not being accustomed to two trig- 
gers on any double gun. 


Balance 


This over- 
and-under gun 
balanced. The 
arm had 30- 
inch barrels, 
and I tried to 
imagine an im- 
provement by 
lengthening or 
shortening the 
barrels, by re- 
ducing the 
weight ‘of 
frame, or by 
changing the 
length or weight 
of the stock; 
but I could 
think of no 
change that 
wouldn’t be for 
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worse. Balance is essentially an exact ap- 
portionment of the weight between the 
two hands. If either hand supports an 
ounce or two too much weight, the piece 
will feel out of balance, and it will feel 
heavier than it is. This gun jumped to 
the shoulder exactly where the eye wanted 
it. Neither end came up first, but both in 
exact line with the eye. I guessed the 
weight at 7 pounds, but they told me the 
piece weighed 7%, and I had to believe it. 
I think others will agree that this 7%- 
pound gun feels no heavier than ordinary 
guns carrying 7 pounds of wood and steel. 
Of course, the balance of a gun depends a 
good deal upon the shooter and his style 
of handling the piece. If the hand catches 
the fore-end close to the guard, trap- 
shooter fashion, that throws more weight 
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out at the muzzle, which suits the trap 
man because his piece is already up. Again, 
a man with long arms might extend his 
hand so far out that too much weight 
would be thrown on the breech end, but 
no gun maker can guard against that sort 
of thing. Then some one might want this 
arm with 26-inch barrels, making a fast 
gun even if slightly muzzle light; or 32- 
inch barrels might carry things in the 
other direction. Balance is highly essen- 
tial to quick snap work, and a lack of bal- 
ance is a grave fault in an upland gun. 
This Browning is perfectly balanced with 
30-inch barrels, and if I lengthened the 
barrels I would put on a soft rubber re- 
coil pad so as to add a couple of ounces to 
the other end as well. At that, it would 
be a shame to destroy the balance of this 
gun either by 
long or short 
barrels or by 
stock changes. 
Those Brown- 
ing lads have 
given more 
thought to their 
stocks than 
most of us ever 
will — stocks 
and gun balance. 
They happened 
to hit me off in 
both — respects, 
because I am 
fitted with a 
gun having 1%- 
inch comb by 
2 or 2%-inch 
drop at heel. 
But it is quite 
(Continued on 
page 30) 
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The Obsolete Rifle 


DON’T see many articles from Min- 

nesota—the Land of Lakes, a most 

beautiful playground and the home of 
real hunting and fishing. I am not much 
of a writer myself, but will do the best 
I can, hoping that this little article may 
benefit some one that loves to tinker with 
firearms. 

Some time ago I received a_ long, 
slender package from the War Depart- 
ment. I was very anxious to open this 
at once, as I wanted to see just what the 
contents looked like. I had to open it 
in the kitchen, and it made an awful 
mess; but as the women folks were good- 
natured that day they let me do my own 
cleaning up. The package contained a 
Russian rifle; and it surely was ugly 
enough! 
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I pulled out the bolt and cleaned the 
gun both inside and outside; and when 
I looked through the barrel, to my sur- 
prise it was shining like a new mirror. 
But I could see that I did not have to 
worry about how to keep busy for the 
time being, as there was a lot of surplus 
wood and hardware to remove from that 
rifle before it would be fit to carry in the 
woods. 

My first step in remodeling this Rus- 
sian war club was to remove the stock. 
This happened to be of walnut, but of a 
very soft and poor grade, so I decided 
to make a new one. My next step was 
to remove the unsightly military rear 
sight and base. I had to use a blow torch 
to heat the solder enough to melt it so 
that I could drive the sight off toward 
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the muzzle. This sight is soldered, or 
sweated, to a dovetail pad on the barrel, 
the pad being an integral part of the gun 
barrel. I used a 12-inch flat file to re- 
move this pad. The barrel was 31% 
inches long, and I cut off 7% inches, 
which made it 24 inches, a nice length 
for both target and hunting. With a 
45-degree rose-head countersink bit I 
reamed the muzzle, next using a 30-de- 
gree countersink. I rounded the outside 
edge with a flat file, made myself a bur- 
nisher to fit the brace, and finished the 
muzzle with emery and crocus cloth. 

I had ordered a Springfield front sight 
with the gun, but gave up the idea of 
using it. It was too large, and I did not 
like to cut the barrel to the required 22 
inches to make it fit; so I decided to 
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make my own front sight. I got a piece 
of flat soft steel and forged it to the 
shape shown in Fig. 1, and then bent 
it over a half-inch round steel 
punch. I heated it again to a 
welding heat and forged it to the 
shape shown in Fig. 2. I would 
not advise anyone that hasn’t had 
some experience in forging to try i} 
this particular job. You can have _ |’ 
a blacksmith do it for you, prob- 
ably for $1 or $1.50 at the most. 
I left ‘the hole about 9/16 of an 
inch, and then reamed it to fit the 
barrel, which is about 5 of an 
inch at 24 inches. I finished the 
sight with a hacksaw, file, emery 
and crocus cloth, as shown in 
Fig. 3. After I had sighted-in the 
rifle I sent the blade to Lyman 
and had them make be a gold 
bead for hunting. I matted the 
ramp with a 34-inch cold chisel. 
This can also be done with a 
sharp-pointed prick punch, by 
holding the punch a slight distance 
from the ramp and tapping it 
with a light hammer until the whole sur- 
face is matted. 

To fasten the sight on the barrel I 
soldered, or sweated it. To do this I 
cleaned the barrel with emery cloth, then 
I put on some soldering flux, and heated 
the barrel enough to make the solder 
stick and flow freely. 
While hot I wiped the 
surplus solder off with 
a piece of cloth. Then 
I tinned the band and 
under side of ramp in 
the same manner. I 
fastened the barrel in-a 
vise and reheated bar- 
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rel and band at the 
same time. When 
the solder was hot 
enough I slipped 
the sight band on 
the barrel and lined 
it up with the flat 
top of the receiver, 
and held it in place 
with a pair of pliers 
until it was cool 
enough to stick. 
For a rear sight 
I used a Lyman No. 
36, especially made for the Rus- 
sian rifle. It was not much of a 
job to attach it, as the receiver 
gn my Russian was not case- 
hardened, and was easy to drill 
and tap; and the sight fits at a certain 
place only, so you can’t make a mistake 
and misplace it. If you feel like fasten- 
ing the sight on solid, you can go through 
the same performance as with the front 
sight, and sweat it on. 
The bolt handle on this rifle seemed 
awkward. It stuck straight out from the 
receiver, and was too short and unhandy 


So I decided 
I dismantled the bolt, 
which is not a hard task, as it consists of 


to work the bolt properly. 
to remodel it. 


only seven parts. The outer sleeve, of 
which the handle is a part, is very thin, 
and in order to avoid overheating it I 
had a pan of water close by, and held 











the bolt in the water with a pair of black- 
smith tongs while I heated the knob with 
an acetylene torch, enough to draw it out 
to nearly the size of the shank. 

I then reheated the shank, fastened the 
sleeve part of the bolt in the vise, slipped 
a piece of 3¢-inch pipe over the shank 
and bent the shank to the desired shape 
I was able to bend and shape it without 
getting the sleeve even blue from heat. 
Then I shaped the handle as shown in 
Fig. 4. I finished it by building it up 
with horn and fiber washers, with a steel 
nut to fit, and with the end of the bolt 
handle as shown in Figs. 4, 5 
and 6. 

The trigger on the Russian is 
very clumsy so I remodeled it 
also. It has a lot of play, and 
when you shake the gun the trig- 
ger moves forward and back with 
a click, which is very annoying. 
I made a spring of piano wire, as 
shown in Fig. 7, and this cured 
the trouble. 

Now for the restocking. So 
much has been written about 
stocks in the past that I am not 
going into every detail here. I 
secured a piece of black walnut, 
which was very good, the grain 
running with the grip. It had 
very dark and distinct grain, and 
was very hard. I found it a 
ticklish job to inlet the action, 
as this has so many offsets. I 
had to be particularly careful as 
the magazine has to line up with 
the receiver—something I don’t like to 
see is a poorly fitted gun action; it spoils 
the beauty of the gun. But let me tell 
you, it is not enough to make a neat 
and good-looking job, for you must also 
make the gun fit you, which is not as 
easy as it sounds. The length and drop 
must be in accordance 
with the length of your 
arms,-and your build. 
You will note in the ac- 
companying photographs 
that the checking is a 
little unusual, but I did 
my best with my home- 
made tools. The fore- 
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end tip and pistol-grip cap are 
of horn, with some extra inlay- 
ing, as shown in Figs. 8, 9 and 
10. I used a 5%-inch shotgun 
steel butt-plate and a Krag lower 
band and swivel. 

It surely was a lot of work to 
finish the job, and I did not spare 
the rasp and sandpaper; and 
when it came to oil finish—if any 
of you have tried it you know it 
takes a lot of elbow grease and 





rubbing before you can say it is a good 
job. I was at it for six weeks. The last 
job I did on the gun was to reblue it; 
but first I had to remove the old finish, 





for which I used emery cloth. The bar- 
rel was not very smooth, and the marks 
from the lathe could be seen. I finished 
it with crocus cloth, and it took a lot of 
polishing. I used the Hoffman bluing 
solution, which is recommended by Colo- 
nel Whelen and Captain Askins. It is 
the best I have tried, and I have had 
the best of success with it. Bluing is a 
dirty job, but anyone can do good work 
if he follows the directions. The rifle 
now weighs around 8 pounds, which is 
about right. 

And now, even after all my work and 
trouble, when I look at this rifle and 
know that it is the result of my own 
work, I feel that I am well repaid for 
my labor. If any of you ever try your 
hand at remodeling an obsolete firearm, 
don’t get discouraged; just keep right on 
until you get there. 

The safety on the Russian is in the 
bolt. After the gun is cocked, all that 
it is necessary to do to put on the safety 
is to give the bolt head a slight pull back 
and turn to the left. Then, in going 
forward, it enters a little notch and is 


locked. When using the Lyman No. 36 
receiver sight, you cannot turn the bolt 
head enough to enter the safety notch, as 
the sight base interferes.* 

If I live and am in good health I can 
tell you more about this rifle next time— 





if this article doesn’t land in the waste- 
basket. 





*Epitor’s Note: The safety feature on 
the Russian rifle can be made to operate 
with the No. 36 sight in place by simply 
cutting away some of the metal on the 
left side of the tang on top of the cocking 
piece. 
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The Trajectory of the .22 Hornet Rifle 


IHE whole reason for the .22 Hornet 

rifle is superb accuracy, which, with 
the errorless aim of the telescope sight, 
enables the rifleman to place his bullet 
closer to the point desired than with any 
other weapon that I know of. This quality 
is of supreme importance in a small game 
rifle, because the target is so small. 

Of course, the bullet of any rifle starts 
to fall the instant it leaves the support of 
the barrel, due to the force of gravity, and 
in addition to having an accurate rifle, we 
must know its trajectory intimately, and 
allow for the rise and fall of the bullet if 
we would place that bullet close to where 
we aim at distances other than that which 
we have sighted the rifle for. The conven- 
tional trajectory table will hardly suffice. 
What we need is a practical table, de- 
termined by actual firing with our own 
rifle and sights under exactly the same 
conditions that pertain in hunting. 

I have lately had opportunity to deter- 
mine this trajectory with my own rifle, 
a .22-cal. Springfield M1922 M.-1., cham- 
bered by Captain Woody, and sighted with 
a Lyman No. 5-A telescope sight. The line 
of aim through the telescope is 1.65 inch 
directly above the axis of the bore. The 
factory-loaded .22 Winchester Hornet car- 
tridge was used—45-grain soft-point bul- 
let, 10.8 grains of du Pont No. 1204 pow- 
der, m. v. 2350 f. s. 

The shooting was done in the prone 
position, outdoors, with bright sunlight 
shining on the target, temperature 85 de- 
grees, wind at 3 o'clock. We sight our 
rifles so that the group will fall 1 inch 
above the point of aim at 100 yards, be- 
cause this gives us the most practical tra- 
jectory for small-game shooting, giving 
what may be termed the longest point 
blank range. With the rifle thus sighted, 
my group at 100 yards measured 1.10 
inches, and was actually 1.30 inches above 
the point of aim. Moving up to 50 yards, 
my group was .80 inch, and its center of 
impact was 1.00 inch above point of aim. 
Moving back to 150 yards, the group 
measured 2.20 inches, and its center was 
.30 inch below the point of aim. Moving 
still further back, to 200 yards, the group 
was 3.60 inches and centered 6.50 inches 
below the point of aim. 

From these four established points, and 
knowing that the line of aim is 1.65 inches 
above the axis of the bore, we are able to 
plot the trajectory. If the rifle be sighted 
to strike 1 inch above the point of aim at 
100 yards, the trajectory or hitting point 
will be as follows with respect to the line 
of aim: 
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At 25 yards, bullet strikes point of aim. 

At 50 yards, bullet strikes .85 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 75 yards, bullet strikes 1.00 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 100 yards, bullet strikes 1.00 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 125 yards, bullet strikes .60 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 150 yards, bullet strikes .45 inch 
below point of aim. 

At 175 yards, bullet strikes 2.65 inches 
below point of aim. 

At 200 yards, bullet strikes 7.10 inches 
below point of aim. 

It will thus be seen that the trajectory 
is so flat that theoretically the bullet will 
not miss the head of a gray squirrel any- 
where between about 10 yards and 160 
yards if aim be taken at the center of 
the head. Practically speaking, however, 
some heads will be missed, because, while 
the trajectory is only 1 inch high at 100 
yards, the rifle makes a group of about 
1 inch at that range, and some of the bul- 
lets will strike 14% inches high and some 
only % inch high. Those that strike 114 
inches high will go over the top of a gray 
squirrel’s head, which is about 2 inches in 
diameter. The absolutely sure point blank 
range for squirrel shooting is 125 yards, 
and if the rifle were sighted to strike the 
exact point of aim at 100 yards, a gray 
squirrel’s head would not be missed at all 
up to 125 yards. But sighting the rifle to 
strike 1 inch high at 100 yards is ideal for 
Woodchucks, and with such sighting, with- 
out making any allowance whatever for 
distance, a woodchuck’s head will be struck 
every time up to 160 yards, while if the 
chuck is sitting straight up, and aim be 
taken at its chest, it will be struck every 
time up to 200 yards. However, if one 
believes the distance is greater than 169 
yards, he had better play safe and aim 
about 3 inches above where he wants his 
bullet to strike. Do not overdo this hold- 
ing over. Remember that the tendency 
is to overestimate distances. We have 
missed more woodchucks by holding over 
the top of their heads, because we thought 
the range was 200 yards or over, and then 





have the bullet strike over the chuck, 
than in any other way. The beauty of 
this little rifle is that one does not miss at 
distances of 160 yards or under, and nine- 
tenths of the chucks we shoot at are 
within 160 yards. 

I want to call attention to the sizes of 
the groups I obtained in the experimental 
firing to determine the trajectory. I was 
not shooting for groups. If I had been, 
I would have used a steady muzzle and 
elbow rest, and would have shot in the 
shade, sheltered from the wind. But this 
shooting was done right out in the open, 
prone with gunsling, under exactly the 
same conditions that we shoot woodchucks 
in New England. The groups are thus 
indicative of the exceptionally fine accu- 
racy of a good .22 Hornet rifle under prac- 
tical hunting conditions. 

I have spoken many times in these 
columns of the daily variation of location 
of center of impact. In order to minimize 
this variation as much as possible, we 
always set up a target at 100 yards and 
adjust our sights so that the bullet will 
strike 1 inch high, the first thing every 
day when we get to the hunting grounds. 
I have kept a careful record of the sight 
readings determined by this daily sight- 
ing in covering chuck shooting almost 
every Saturday afternoon for four months. 
The mountings on my Lyman No. 5-A 
"scope are 7.2 inches apart, therefore the 
graduations on the rear mounting are 
equivalent to half minutes or % inch at 
100 yards. The elevation readings have 
been between 110 and 113, and the wind- 
age readings between 85 and 87. This 
shows how necessary it is to do this 
sighting in, and to use a telescope with 
quick and absolutely accurate adjustments 
of the mountings; for, if I had used an 
elevation of 110 on a day calling for an 
adjustment of 113, my shots would have 
struck 1% inch below where I thought 
they ought to strike at 100 yards, and I 
would have undershot many of my chucks. 
As a matter of fact, by adjusting, sight- 
ing, and aiming as above described, I have 
missed fewer chucks than in any other 
season since I have been shooting chucks, 
and likewise Mr. Woodworth and Captain 
Woodv have had equally high averages. 
Indeed, we have killed at least seven- 
eighths of the chucks we shot at “deader 
than a door nail.” 

Since writing the above, Mr. Wood- 
worth has fired his .22 Hornet rifle for 10 
shots only at 500 yards. He got a score 
of 47, the last five shots being bulls, and 
four of them were V’s. 
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CONCERNING A CUSTOM 
SPORTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


By this time Linden was writing on for 
designs, so I set myself about a new task 
which resulted in a drawing consisting of 
the lines enclosing the checkering, and 
also of the engraving at the terminus of 
these checkered areas. I used oak leaves 
for a motif, as they seemed adaptable to 
the purpose and were symbolical of our 
country down here. I sweat no little 
blood at this job, selecting and inviting 
a time or two, small “juries” of artists 
to “sit on” my results and pull the works 
apart. In all modesty this design seemed, 
in the end, quite beautiful, and with a long 
sigh of satisfaction and relief after a job 
well done, I sent this masterpiece on to 
the stocker, hoping I would make an im- 
pression. I surely did. The design would 
be quite fine if engraved in metal, but it 
couldn’t be engraved in wood; at least, 
my particular design could not. “I asked 
for a design,” wrote Linden. “I sure got 
one.” 

Holy humming birds and tubercular tad- 
poles! After all my blood sweating, juries, 
and whatnot. Good night! (It was a 
double-barreled jolt this time.) 

However, I met the situation philo- 
sophically. I consoled myself that it was 
just as well my labors had turned out 
thus, for were not the finest things extant 
the simplest? After all, this engraving in 
gun stocks, from examples I have seen, 
was inclined to be cheap. At least mine 
wasn’t that. It is easily seen that this is 
ticklish business, for unless intelligently 
and artistically designed, restrainedly and 
finely done, one’s gun can be cheapened 
rather than enhanced by it. There is but 
a step from a fine weapon resonant in qual- 
ity, to a piece the material and workman- 
ship of which can be ruined by overelabo- 
rateness. 

In my search for a key to start off on in 
designing the border lines of the checker- 
ing areas, I found in the literature pertain- 
ing to these modern rifles, patterns not 
entirely to my liking. It struck me that 
these patterns had not been done by de- 
signers who were aware of certain prin- 
ciples which must be adhered to in the 
creation of ornamentation for anything. I 
have a particular reference to the lack of 
a perfected symphony in line. Almost 
without exception I failed to find a com- 
plete unity throughout in the border lines 
of the various checkering area design for 
gun stocks. Where there should have 
been a uniformity in design, in harmony 
with the lines of the stock itself, giving a 
distinct character and individuality to the 
arm, I found not infrequently, arbitrary 
lives enclosing the checkering areas which 
could do naught but “cuss” their neigh- 
bor to a greater or lesser degree. In creat- 
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ing a composition for a painting, the lines 
therein must be confined to the area in 
which one has to work. This also, it seems 
to me, applies to a gun. Cheek pieces and 
checkering areas being a part of the gun, 
their lines should conform to the gun and 
to each other, and not shoot out of the 
area in which one has to work, into space 
like a skyrocket. In this connection I 
should like to call attention to another 
feature very closely related to the sweep 
of these checkered area border lines which 
will illustrate my point exactly. 

As a precautionary measure one might 
desire to install a recoil bolt in the stock, 
in which case the insertion of a couple of 
inlays in the sides of the stock would be 
required. If this be done, the inlays 
should be no larger than absolutely neces- 
sary. It also is of primal importance that 
their shape shall coincide with the border 
line of the checkered area. For example, 
if this line be a curve, your inlay can not 
in shape be other than a curve. It cer- 
tainly can not be a diamond, and it should 
rather be an oval. If the border lines of 
your checkering are in the character of 
acute, sharp angles as now used, a dia- 
mond is necessary because it is related in 
shape to the lines adjacent to it. These 
inlays, it strikes me. can be of only one 
thing, and that is horn, as this is less con- 
spicuous than other material, and further- 
more, it “repeats” the color of the rifle’s 
metal as well as does the buffalo-horn tip, 
if one is installed. As for myself, I would 
gladly buy a new stock if ever necessary 
in the future, regardless of the cost, rather 
than to feel the necessity of inlays of this 
nature in any shape or color, save as a 
presentation, monogram, or name-plate, as 
suggested. These types of inlays, regard- 
less of how small or inconspicuous, do 
break the simplicity of the arm and the 
flow of the wood’s grain. They add noth- 
ing to the rifle’s appearance, and at best 
injure to some extent. With them the 
thing is not quite so fine as without. 

The best scheme I have heard of in 
overcoming this problem (if it be as sub- 
stantially practical as I am led to believe 
it is) is to inlay wood diamonds which 
exactly match the grain of the stock, in its 
checkering area. I am told (something 
which all of you unquestionably know) 
that the checkering is done first, and then 
a diamond of sufficient size to cover the 
recoil bolt is removed. Another diamond 
is cut out of the side of the blank from 
which the stock was made, and fitted and 
cemented tightly in place. The checker- 
ing is then completed. The joints are in 
the bottom of the grooves and the wood 
is identical. I was told by one gentleman 
that Mr. Linden had performed a job of 
this nature with such skill that two or 
three of our leading gun experts were un- 
able to find where the inlays had been in- 
stalled. So if you feel it imperative to 





have stock bolts installed in your fine 
rifle, the inletting of wood inlays, it seems 
to me, is the only permissible procedure. 
I imagine that the modern stocker’s craft 
must be an interesting and absorbing one; 
but if he finds it necessary to let loose 
from his shop such cheap, trashy and gar- 
ish weapons as some that exist, I am im- 
measurably grateful that with what art 
there is in me, and what skill I possess, I 
do not have thus to prostitute in order 
meanwhile to live. 

Let me suggest if you are going to pay 
a fat price for the making of a supposedly 
fine arm, that you go to someone capable 
and get him to do your design. It will not 
take him long if he keeps out of the en- 
graving. If you insist upon this, however, 
he must first be informed as to what can 
be done on a gun stock made of wood. If 
he be an established artist, and particularly 
if in his art there be a predominating note 
of decoration and design, he’ll make no 
“bad busts,” I'll promise that. In the pile 
of pages I perused I saw in some instances 
acute, sharp angles supposed to be cut into 
wood adjacent to a graceful curve. This 
cannot be done and unity results. If you 
do as suggested you will have a rifle that 
is, in its checkered design, a complete in- 
dividual unit desplaying distinct charac- 
ter, and not one that some wood-butcher 
has hopelessly spoiled. I have seen two 
terribly expensive rifles within the last 
eighteen months (made by houses which 
soaked their patrons for their “rep”) that 
were ghastly in their trashiness. What 
they cost! And yet it was nothing short 
of wicked to have maimed so completely 
those beautiful stocks. In both instances 
there were no designers to take the blame, 
for the design did not exist. But surely 
such sorry messes are ill ads for a stocker. 
I thought at the time that it was paying 
a big price for murder. 

This was the first gun in which I ever 
had a hand in the making. Everyone must 
learn, it seems, by experience. Were 
Vivian’s rifle to be made over again there 
is one thing I should have different. This 
is the presentation plate, which is far larger 
than is necessary; in fact, I think the 
rifle’s general appearance would be im- 
proved by its being smaller. But, lacking 
in experience, having nothing in concrete 
form such as a custom made rifle as a help 
from which to start one, I was conse- 
quently working under difficulties. I as- 
sumed that*there was a standard, a proper, 
a consistent size for a presentation plate 
for such purposes. As it was, I was in 
New Mexico, the maker of the rifle was in 
Wisconsin, and the party who made and 
engraved the plate was in Pennsylvania. 
Installed as this one is, a presentation plate 
should not be longer than one and seven- 
eighths inches at most. In this connec- 
tion, should a silver strip be set next 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE BROWNING OVER-AND- 
UNDER 


(Continued from page 24) 


impossible to fit all of us with the same 
gun. Minor changes can be made in the 
standard stock, as sawing off a half inch 
more or less, or putting on a recoil pad 
that will lengthen the pull, which some 15- 
inch-stock man might need. Then, special 
stocks can be had, and the Browning Com- 
pany is prepared to make them in their St. 
Louis shops, where stocks can be made 
longer or shorter, straighter or with more 
drop, or with 
Monte Carlo combs 
and cheekpieces— 
anything the 
shooter may spec- 
ify. The Company 
will also make a 
determined effort 
to retain balance 
by hollowing out 
a stock where that 
appears necessary. 


Patterns and 


Chokes 


The Browning 
system of choking 
appears to be in- 
tended to develop 
evenness of pattern 
rather than ex- 
treme _ closeness. 
So far as I counted 
them, patterns ran 
from 70 to 73 per 
cent, full choke, 
using standard am- 
munition. The 
pattern I am show- 
ing was made with 
a Remington trap 
load, 3 drams, 1% 
ounces, and 
counted 306—a 
pretty typical pat- 
tern. Other degrees of choke can be had, 
from cylinder bore, spreading over a 30- 
inch circle at 20 yards, through improved 
cylinder, quarter choke, modified choke, 
three-quarter choke, to full choke—any 
degree of choke specified. A favorite bor- 
ing of the Brownings is a 55 per cent 
choke, which makes up into a fine general- 
purpose gun for everything except duck 
shooting. This pattern is even, and covers 
an inch to the yard. Such a gun is good 
on quail, first or second barrel, and is also 
adapted to ruffed grouse, pheasants, snipe, 
woodcock, rabbits—about any kind of up- 
land shooting. I have such a barrel in 16 
bore that puts 92 per cent of its charge 
into a 20-inch circle at 20 yards, and it is 


a killing barrel. I have mentioned a desire 
for a single trigger on the Browning over- 
and-under so that I could the more easily 
pull both barrels with the back trigger. It 
wasn’t very long before they sent me just 
that sort of a gun. As I returned that gun 
in August, I will have to write of the 
trigger from memory. 


The Browning Twin Singles and 
One Single-Trigger 


The Browning twin-singles were a new 
thing on me. Most everybody knows 





PATTERN OF BROWNING OVER-AND-UNDER IN 30-INCH CIRCLE 
AT 40 YARDS. LOAD, 3 DRAMS, 1% OUNCES, 7%. 


what is meant now, but that idea had never 
occurred to most of us. With the twin- 
singles installed, the gun looks like any 
other double-trigger gun, and pulls the 
barrel. Additionally, either trigger pulls 
both barrels, and does a perfect job of it, 
too. Use the back trigger, and both bar- 
rels can be shot, one after the other, as 
usual; or pull the front trigger twice, if 
you like, and the result is the same. That 
is the first instantaneously selective single- 
trigger that I have ever seen. As we all 
know, single-triggers have a slide, either 
within the guard or somewhere else, that 
must be moved if barrels are to be changed 
in the order of firing. Looks easy, but 
after a bird such as a quail, grouse, or 
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snipe breaks cover, nobody has time to 
fool with a single-trigger—all he can do is 
to shoot with whichever barrel the trigger 
pulls. Aside from the Browning, where a 
same way, either trigger pulling its own 
man ought to be able to put his finger on 
the barrel he wants, the nearest to a selec- 
tive single-trigger is the Ithaca, which 
changes by means of the safety slide. 

For the man who just can’t imagine 
himself needing the twin-single triggers. 
Brownings have the single-trigger that 
pulls both barrels after the standard fash- 
ion. I wouldn’t, myself, have a single- 
trigger except in 
the rear position, 
and I’d never use 
that front trigger 
to pull both barrels 
if I had it; some- 
body else might 
prefer one trigger 
in the intermediate 
position, not any- 
where else, or in 
the front position 
and not anywhere 
else, and people 
with such fixed no- 
tions do not need 
more than the one 
trigger to pull both 
barrels. At that, 
we can all see 
where a duck 
might come along 
entirely beyond 
the reach of our 
open barrel, where- 
upon we would 
want the choked 
barrel right away, 
and the_ twin- 
singles would be a 
blessing. One rea- 
son why I do not 
need the twin- 
singles is that both 
of my barrels are 
apt to be bored 
about alike, or not 
differing more than 1 degree of choke; 
that is, improved cylinder and quarter- 
choked for quail, or 55 per cent and modi- 
fied for quail and snipe, or three-quarter 
choke and full for ducks. This is only a 
minor difference in pattern, and a man 
had as well go along and shoot his first 
barrel first. My reason for such a selec- 
tion of chokes is that I aim more accu- 
rately with the first barrel than I do with 
the second, which is whipped in. This 
style of boring wouldn’t appeal to many, 
probably, and those who order a gun after 
the accepted fashion, with one barrel cy- 
linder, and one full choke, sure do need 
the twin-singles. One last word about the 
Browning single-trigger or twin-singles: 
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the trigger is guaranteed for the life of the 
gun, which might as aptly be considered 
the life of the owner; and if the mecha- 
nism can be put out of commission, the 
Brownings will put it right, free of all 
charge. 

A word in conclusion as to shotguns 
generally. The greatest value for the 
money in double shotguns to be had any- 
where in the world is to be found in 
American guns costing from $20 to $40. 
No better shooting guns can be made at 
any price, and I am skeptical as to whether 
any more lasting guns can be made at any 
price. These arms are all gun, all shoot- 
ing and lasting qualities, without much 
appeal to a sense of beauty. They are 
like the old “linsey” shirts and hand-woven 
jeans-breeches that I remember back in 
boyhood days. If you had those breeches 
and that shirt, you had the last word in 
warmth and wearing qualities to be ob- 
tained from the wool of a sheep. Yet 
some of the young bucks didn’t like to step 
out in that kind of a rig. They wanted 
something that would distinguish them 
from the man with bull-hide boots. Well, 
there you are with guns. The minute a 
man begins to ask for fine wood in the 
stock, for exact gun-fit, for hand-finish 
inside and out, for engraving, for an arm 
which is his gun and made to his order, 
prices at once jump from $30 to $100. 
They have to. You can’t put a $10-a-day 
workman for five days on hand-finishing 
and adjusting a gun, and still sell that piece 
for $50. Therefore we have in America 
the gun that appeals both to our sense of 
beauty and to utility. Such arms are to 
be found in the Ithaca No. 4, the Smith 
Ideal, Parker D. H., the C. E. Fox, and 
right with them the Browning over-and- 
under, except that in this last case the 
barrels are superposed. Lou. Smith says 
that nobody needs a better gun than an 
Ithaca No. 4, which is true, and it is no 
less true that nobody needs a better over- 
and-under gun than the Browning—nor is 
he likely to get it, no matter what he pays. 


MUNITIONS MANUFACTURE 
(Continued from page 22) 


ing the primers, the cups being pushed 
into these perforations and the priming 
mixture applied with a brush until all 
are filled. These plates hold 310 cups 
and are next run through a small press 
with ten punches, together with shellacked 
paper, small discs of which are punched 
out and pushed into the cups to cover the 
priming mixture. In assembling the 
loaded primer cups and anvils the first 
are again placed in a perforated plate and 
the anvils in a similar plate. The two 
plates are then sandwiched onto a trans- 
fer plate, the whole put into a press and 
the anvils pressed into the primers. 
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The assembly of the primers into the 
pockets of the shells is taken care of in a 
machine with a long horizontal steel fix- 
ture with a slot in which the shells, head 
up, travel along. The primers are carried 
on a belt conveyor parallel and close to 
this fixture, both being hopper fed with 
the proper orienting devices. At a point 
in their travel a transfer arm picks up the 
primer, revolves through an arc of 180° 
and deposits it on the shell and a punch 
then forces it into the pocket while a 
second seats and crimps it. 

At the end of this machine the shells 
are fed through a combination varnishing 
and drying unit. Here a small pin inter- 
mittently dips into a small varnish pot and 
drops a small amount of varnish into the 
depression between the primer and pocket 
edges. At the same time a small pin rises 
from below and puts varnish on the inside 
of the open end of the shell. The shells 
are then pushed mechanically into guides 
on the under side of a 2-foot steel plate 
which holds 264 in all. Each makes two 
and one-half revolutions with this slowly 
rotating, when they are ejected dry. 

Naturally, the loading of the shell with 
powder and the assembly of the shell and 
bullet come last, but these operations are 
performed in a single machine. This unit 
is fed with a hopper with an orienting 
wheel for the bullets and a magazine for 
the powder. There are two steel circular 
plates, about a foot in diameter, toothed 
and meshed like two gears. Each has six- 
teen holes drilled near the outer edge and 
each has a fixture underneath to hold the 
shells in place under these holes. The 
shells are fed from another revolving plate 
into the fixture of the first plate described 
which moves them in turn under the 
powder magazine where the correct charge 
of powder is dropped in automatically. 

As the shells arrive in the position near- 
est the second plate, a transfer device 
causes them to shift to the fixture under 
this second plate. This moves them under 
the delivery tube of the bullet hopper and 
as the bullets drop down they are forced 
into the mouths of the shells by a small 
punch. The completed cartridge is then 
forced against a revolving tool which 
crimps the edge of the shell mouth into 
the bullet, thus finishing it. 


THE FIRST .41 SPECIAL 
(Continued from page 15) 


However, it is a good, reliable, knock- 
about gun for one whose fancy runs to 
plinking tin cans instead of small bulls- 
eyes. 

I use a higher grip on the S. A. than 
most men when trying to hit bullseyes. 
With the hand high enough so that the 
back of the hammer touches the web be- 
tween thumb and first finger, the hand 


must be bent downward to get the barrel 
into the line of sight. This throws the 
axis of the barrel fully 14-inch closer to 
the plane of the forearm, and removes 
some of the usual tremors. With the low 
grip, the S. A. moves too easily northeast 
and southwest, especially after one has 
lost an argument as to who shall use the 
family car. 

Most shooters I have known use a far 
too heavy mainspring in the S. A., and 
also spend their spare time tightening up 
tang screws with knife blades, shear 
points or anything that will reach one. A 
light mainspring will lessen the hammer 
jar, and a drop of boiled linseed oil in 
each screw hole will prevent the tang 
screws from shooting loose. 

Norte: The inclosed target is one of the 
best ones. (Who ever heard of sending in 
the poorest one?) However, a number of 
very good targets have been made— 
enough to show that the greatest fault is, 
as usual, in the man behind the gun. 


CANOEING FOR ’CHUCKS 
(Continued from page 14) 


around, debating as to who would wash 
the dishes. Finally I solved the problem 
by suggesting: “Well, old ‘.30-40,’ this is 
the last canoe trip for the year, so let’s 
toss them into the river and cut loose 
with the six guns?” 

“Good idea! We'll need new ones next 
time, anyway.” So then the faithful old 
camp dishes went to their doom under 
a barrage of .38 Specials and .45’s. The 
next morning we loaded up the canoe and 
shoved off. Ten hours and 16 backaches 
later we arrived in town amid the stares. 
of curious spectators who peered over the 
Market Street Bridge. Little did they 
realize that the two sun-tanned canoeists 
below had just completed a week of per- 
fect fun for the incredibly small sum of 
$10 apiece! Yes, that’s all this trip set 
us back. I know, because that’s about all 
we had, and we actually didn’t need all of 
that. Of course, our lavish outfit, includ- 
ing ammunition, was “on hand” long be- 
fore the trip, but the cost of the trip itself 
was only 10 bucks per man. 


SOUTH FORK MOUNTAIN 
(Continued from page 7) 
range of 65 yards, the bullet going through 
both sides. However, for  all-’round 
shooting on deer I do not advocate the 
use of a gun under the .300 or .30-30 
calibers. 

At the end of the first week we had our 
limit, so that during the second week all 
we had to do was to cure the meat, shoot 
yellow-jackets with rubber bands, and 
enjoy life to the limit. Unfortunately, 
this hunters’ paradise is not what it used 
to be, inasmuch as a road has been built 
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at the eastern end of the mountain, af- 
fording access to this wonderful section 
by automobile. One can get a deer there, 
notwithstanding this, but the quietude is 
not the same, and I prefer to remember 
it as I saw it when my son and I were not 
within 5 miles of another camp. 


“Where mountains rise into the sky, 
And fleece white clouds drift silently, 

And rustling leaves mark fall is nigh, 
Life ebbs and flows in harmony.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF A 
GUNCRANK’S WIFE 


(Continued from page 5) 


teresting—there really must be something 
about them. 

Very well, I would find out. I would 
surprise and possibly delight my lord and 
master (a technical title) by asking him 
about his affinities. I did—and he was. 
It wound up with a delighted husband 
leading an eager wife into the yard. Eager 
on the outside, that it. “Oh no, Dearie, I 
wanted to shoot a big gun—I want to shoot 
what you do!’—it’s so easy to fool a man. 
He often remarked, later, how calmly I 
pulled the trigger on that Mauser. I 
really expected the end of the world, and 
was a most surprised mortal when, after 
the blast, my ears were intact, nothing had 
kicked me, the gun was still in my hands. 
Call it accident if you like; I think it was 
the just reward of my noble resolve, when 
I came close to the black, in the four 
ring. You can’t tell me that the particular 
guardian of guns didn’t reach out a hand, 
grab that bullet, and stick it through there. 
But ah and alas! The hand then came up 
to me and put a brand on me, so that 
never, never, would I be again the same. 

I'd like to say that life now assumed a 
new aspect. I’d like to tell how I mixed 
batter with a gun barrel, and decorated 
a darling lampshade with powder and de- 
signs made with bullets. But all achieve- 
ment is the result of hard labor and de- 
termination. I had to learn, gradually, to 
like the things. I had to put that eager 
smile on my face and pull a steady trigger 
with never a flinch or the batting of an 
eye, when I wanted to run away and hide. 
I had to ask about the merits of this and 
that gun, happy to find if but one little 
thing held my interest. -I had to lay down 
an interesting book and listen, enraptured, 
to monologs on guns. I had to reach 
eagerly for THE RIFLEMAN when told of a 
certain article. (I shall always hate the 
name Crossman, for that.) 

Why did I? I couldn’t see any other 
way. I was not going to be like Mrs. 
Spring Field, who worked herself into a 
rage every time she passed “his” gun cabi- 
net. Oh, those gun cabinets! Or, like 
Mrs. Lever Action, cousin to Bolt, who 
actually got a divorce from Lever because 
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of his guns. I was sick, too, of crosses, 
borne meekly or otherwise. 

My reward finally came when we left 
the ranch and I, overalled, went out to the 
range with friend husband. I had gone out 
many times in the past, of course, sitting 
in the car, bored to tears. But this time 
I lugged my own gun (it represented not 
only new curtains, but a dress or two be- 
sides), loaded it, and stood up beside a 
dapper, rather shocked young man. Nat- 
urally he beat me, but my score wasn’t at 
all bad. And when we moved to 500 yards 
my score, the first one, was 46! Was it a 
grand and glorious feeling? And a few 
weeks later the man sprawled out beside 
me at the same range threw down his gun 
and went home because his score was be- 
low mine. Some men take it so hard! 

I wish Mrs. Peep Sight and Mrs. Bolt 
Action would get in the game. It’s so 
much more fun packing a lunch basket to 
take along out to the range on Sunday— 
to get there in the morning when the light 
is good—than to give Peep a grudging kiss 
when he leaves. Or worse, not kiss him at 
all. Much more fun to sit of an evening 
and live the day over again, speculating 
on the if’s and when’s, and arguing on the 
relative merits of sights, and how hard it 
is to use an issue Springfield when your 
arm is as long as mine and the short stock 
wallops you; and isn’t Sam Expert a short 
sport, and what a pity, too. 

Next year I am going to Camp Perry. 
It would be a pity to stay away; for 
haven’t I a swell alibi, which everyone 
agrees should never, never, be wasted? 
Living in the high, dry mountain country 
of the Southwest, and going to the low, 
hot lake climate, with rain and mosquitoes 
and everything—the alibi works every day, 
at every range! 

I think the N. R. A. should issue a spe- 
cial medal for guncranks’ wives who play 
the game with them—a solid gold one, 
with curlicues all over it, for those like 
me who laboriously, and against a natural 
inclination, become bona-fide members of 
the Grand Order of Targeteers. 

Still, we got our reward without a medal, 
at that. 


REVOLVER BALLISTICS 
(Continued from page 11) 


gun moves before the bullet leaves is ex- 
actly the same regardless of the velocity. 

In working out the mathematics cf re- 
coil and jump in revolvers, it must be re- 
membered that the powder pressure of an 
exploding cartridge pushes backward on 
the gun with the same amount of force 
that it exerts in pushing forward on the 
bullet. If the gun and bullet weighed the 
same, the gun would go back as fast as 
the bullet goes forward, and the gun would 
have as much energy imparted to it as the 
bullet would receive, so that the shooter 


would be injured as much as the object his 


bullet strikes. Fortunately, the average 
revolver weighs over one hundred times 
as much as the bullet, and the velocities 
imparted to the gun and bullet respectively 
vary nearly in inverse proportion to their 
respective weights, that is, WV = wv, 
where the capital letters refer to the weight 
and velocity of the gun, and the small let- 
ters refer similarly to the bullet. This re- 
lation is not exact because the weight of 
the powder has a small effect, and the blast 
of gas leaving the muzzle also increases 
the velocity of the gun, and the shooter’s 
hand holding the revolver adds weight to 
it and reduces the recoil. 

However, if. we take any given revolver 
used by the same shooter, the weight of 
gun plus hand remains constant, and veloc- 
ity of recoil aries directly with wv (the 
weight of bullet times the muzzle veloc- 
ity). This is the velocity of recoil, and 
as the energy of recoil varies with the 
square of the recoil velocity, it follows 
that in the case of the same gun used by 
the same shooter, the energy of recoil 
varies with the square of the bullet weight 
and also the square of the velocity, or 
w*v*. This, if we double the weight of 
the bullet, keeping the velocity constant, 
we make the recoil four times as great; 
or, if we keep the bullet weight constant 
and double the velocity, the result is identi- 
cal. With the same velocity, the 200- 
grain .38 Special bullet would give 75 per 
cent more recoil than a 150-grain bullet in 
the same gun. With the .38 Special Super- 
Police bullet, 200-grain at 710 f. s., the 
recoil is only 9 per cent greater than with 
the regular 158-grain .38 Special with 860 
f. s., as the higher velocity of the regular 
load nearly compensates for the lighter 
bullet. 

But, in spite of the fact that the recoil 
is nearly the same, the slower 200-grain 
Super-Police strikes 41% inches higher at 
20 yards. This is because it is not the 
total recoil that affects the position of the 
group on the target. It is only that part 
of the recoil that takes place before the 
bullet has left the barrel that displaces the 
groups; and, as was mentioned before, this 
part of the recoil is independent of the 
velocity, because, while the greater the 
velocity the greater the recoil, at the same 
time, the sooner the bullet is gone. 

On appealing to mathematics for an 
exact formula, it is found that the part of 
the recoil that takes place before the bul- 
let has left the gun is proportional to the 
bullet weight and the barrel length and 
inversely proportional to the weight of the 
gun, or in other words is proportional to 
wQL/W. But for any given gun the bar- 
rel length and the weight remain constant, 
so that the jump before the bullet leaves 
the gun is proportional solely to the bullet 
weight w. 
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After these figures were reduced we 
searched around to see just how well facts 
would fit in with the theory. We remem- 
bered shooting a number of different .38 
Special hand loads of different bullet 
weights a year or so ago, and a search 
through a notebook showed a record cf 10 
shots each fired offhand at 20 yards out- 
doors at the standard American 20-yard 
target, with .38 Special, .38 Special Super- 
Police and .38 Long Colt factory loads; 
also with hand loads, including four differ- 
ent bullet weights and three different 
powder charges for each. 

The hand loads included the 154-grain 
Bond wad-cutter, the 163-grain round- 
point, the 177-grain flat-point, and a 210- 
grain bullet shaped just like the Super- 
Police. These were loaded with 4 grains 
of du Pont No. 5, and with 41% grains, and 
the 163 and 177-grain bullets were tried 
also with 5 grains, though this was too 
heavy a load to be safe for all conditions. 

The firing was done with a Smith & Wes- 
son Military and Police, 6-inch barrel, 
fixed sights. No range was available that 
day, so the targets were nailed upon a tree 
in the woods, and 20 yards measured off 
with a steel tape. The wind was blowing, 
light was spotty (sunlight through trees), 
and the shooting was done offhand, so the 
results could hardly be expected to be per- 
fect; yet, when the records were dug up 
two years later and the vertical location 
of the groups just as they stood in the 
notes were plotted against bullet weights, 
the points fell almost exactly on a straight 
line, indicating complete agreement be- 
tween the mathematical theory stated 
above and the results obtained through 
actual test. 

The notebook data used was as follows: 


HEIGHT OF GROUP IN INCHES ABOVE 


FACTORY LOADS 


.38 Long Colt, 150-gr. bullet............. — .08 

.38 Special Reg., 158-gr. bullet........... + .20 

.38 Super-Police, 200-gr. bullet.......... + 4.50 
RELOADS 


4Grains 4% Grains 5 Grains 
No. 5 No. 5 No. 5 


+ .22 


154-gr. wad-cutter... + .36 


163-gr. round-point.. +1.65 41.54 + .83 
177-gr. flat-point... +2.26 +2.62 +2.96 
210-gr. Super-Police. +6.07 +6.28 we 


The accompanying cut shows how these 
figures plot, and, moreover, it shows the 
very interesting thing that if the bullet 
weight were zero the group would be about 
161% inches below the group for the stand- 
ard 158-grain bullet. This shows where 
the bore actually points when the hammer 
falls. Also, a little more calculation shows 
that the jump of 16% inches on the tar- 
get equals a sight change of .14 inch; that 
is, the factory makes the front sight ap- 
proximately 14/100 higher than it would 
be if the line of sight were parallel to the 
bore, and this difference is necessary to 
correct the effect of jump. 
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CONCERNING A CUSTOM 
SPORTER 


(Continued from page 29) 


the pistol grip cap, this should be one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and no more. 
The same rule applies if plate and strip 
be in yellow gold. 

My daughter’s rifle was now finished. 
In Mr. Linden, whose genuine interest in 
its development had proven a revelation 
to me, I had found a brother with a re- 
sponsive and understanding heart. Vivian 
was quite overwhelmed, and her surprise 
complete. Upon her arrival in Taos, fol- 
lowing the hullabaloo of her commence- 
ment, Dr. Boon was at once summoned on 
the phone. (For weeks he had been wait- 
ing for this call, and when at last it came, 
no maternity case of his had ever received 
such prompt attention.) Here he came, 
with a friend, an ex-Canadian Mounted 
cop, a long-legged, straight-backed fellow 
named Ollie Brant. At last he held the 
rifle in his hands, did this nut, who had 
shot everything from bullseye pistols to a 
thousand-dollar elephant rifle. He rubbed 
his hand fondly along its stock. He held 
it off and turned it over and gazed at it 
appraisingly from every angle. He read 
the wording on the plate: “Vivian E. Dun- 
ton from Daddy. June 3, 1929,” while I 
was tetering from foot to foot awaiting 
the jury’s verdict. He then brought it to 
his shoulder and, cuddling into the cheek- 
piece, began to slam the bolt back ana 
forth with much racket and roughness, 
snapping the piece at elephants, lions and 
other great game I fancy he saw about 
my studio. I noted from the corner of 
my eye that this caused my daughter in- 
stant alarm, fearful no doubt lest he break 
the bolt, burst the firing pin, and mess up 
the works in general. In some haste, I 
thought, she called his attention to the 
cheek-piece. It was the “Dunton” cheek- 
piece she’d have him know; her Daddy 
designed it; there was no other like it in 
the world. 

“Indeed! Well, well!” Now he held it 
away again and re-scrutinized the stock 
with intenser interest, as critic would ap- 
praise a canvas. He brought it to his 
cheek once more and quickly aimed and 
fired. Slam-bang went the bolt. He drop- 
ped the gun; then, the second time took 
sight and fired hastily, and still again. At 
last he let it down slowly, and running his 
hand over the cheek-piece, beamed affec- 
tionately upon it. “Perfect!” he ex- 
claimed; “beautiful! marvelous!” Then, 
without warning, he cut loose. Words 
spattered from his lips in a stream like a 
spray of machine gun bullets. He called 
our attention to the rifle’s intrinsic beauty. 
He dwelt in detail upon its marvelous 
shooting capabilities. He discoursed at 
length on the detail and practical qualities 
of its “guts,” and their simple functioning. 





He was now percolating in high, with muf- 
fler wide open; and no doubt would be 
going yet had Brant not snapped him to 
by endeavoring to ease the rifle from his 
grasp. Calming down at once, he placed 
the piece upon an easel and, backing away, 
cocked his head and gazed at it, smiling in 
happy satisfaction. At last he spoke: 

“Distinguished,” he said; “absolutely 
distinguished.” Good old Doc. How little 
he realized no other words could have 
pleased me more. Linden and the artist 
had made good. At this moment Vivian 
regained possession of her rifle. 





B. & M. MODEL 28 IMPROVED 
RELOADING TOOL 


HE firm of Belding & Mull, Inc., of 

Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, well-known 
manufacturers of shooters’ accessories, 
has for nearly a year been operated by 
George McGaffey Fryberger. Sane busi- 
ness methods have placed the new com- 
pany on a sound basis, and the progressive 
ideas of the young business man now at 
its head have resulted in improvements in 
B. & M. products and service. The finish 
of B. & M. reloading tools has been im- 
proved, and the operating lever has been 
made more comfortable to the hand. 

In addition to the Visible Powder 
Loader, the B. & M. line includes mod- 
erate-priced reloading tools in complete 
sets, and also separate bullet pullers, bullet 
seaters, and bullet sizers—all on the 
straight-line principle. There are three 
models of B. & M. straight-line reloading 
tools. The Model 26 tool is made for 
any popular caliber, but is especially de- 
signed for those calibers which require a 
crimp, which is provided for in the sepa- 
rate die-and-plunger bullet seater intended 
for use with this model. The Model 28 
tool is designed for all popular calibers 
which require no crimp, and the bullet 
seater is incorporated in the main tool. 
The most recent addition to the line of 
loading tools is the Model 28 Improved, 
which was designed to give the maximum 
convenience and speed in changing the 
assembly of the tool for the various re- 
loading operations, such as decapping and 
repriming, neck sizing, and bullet seating. 
Each of the three models mentioned is 
adapted for handling any number of dif- 
ferent cartridges by the addition of the 
special parts required for each particular 
cartridge. 

The Model 28 Improved tool does not 
differ radically in design or operation from 
the regular Model 28 or Model 26 tools. 
Besides a new and more convenient 
operating lever, and the substitution of 
thumbscrews for the original slotted-head 
type at certain important points, the 
principal improvement consists in a change 
in the design of the decapping stem, the 
expanding plug, and the bullet-seating 
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plunger. In the regular Model 28 tool, 
these parts are threaded into the hinged 
bar, and locked in position by means of 
a large knurled nut. This nut is removed 
and the parts changed for each change in 
the various reloading operations. The 
depth to which each part is screwed into 
the hinged bar must be determined each 
time by trial, which is inconvenient and 
entails a loss of time. 

In the Model 28 Jmproved tool, how- 
ever, this adjustment for depth of the 
various parts is controlled by means of 
knurled lock nuts on the parts themselves; 
and these lock nuts, when once adjusted, 
retain their adjustments permanently, and 
are not affected by the changing about of 
the parts. Each part is merely slipped 
into the hinged bar as required, and the 
big knurled nut at the end turned up 
tightly to lock it in place. Thus the time 
required to change this tool from one 
reloading operation to another is reduced 
to a few seconds. This feature should 
prove a boon, especially to the experi- 
menter, who can now completely reload 
the very small number of cartridges he 
usually requires as conveniently as quan- 
tity lots —F.C.N. 


CAN YOU WRITE? 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is constantly 
on the lookout for interesting articles on 
various shooting matters, with pictures to 
go with them. Some persons have the 
idea that we are interested only in articles 
by well known writers. This is not the 
case. With but few exceptions our best 
material comes from men who are not 
writers by profession but who love fire- 
arms, shooting, hunting, experimenting, 
etc., and write about their experiences as 
a side line. These men have a freshness 
of viewpoint and style that the steady 
grind of professional writing is apt to kill. 

Therefore, those of our readers who 
have had interesting experiences, with 
some pictures or drawings to illustrate 
them, are invited to submit articles for 
publication. 

Some of the best kndwn firearms writers 
today began by sending in articles to THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. We can use arti- 
cles of any length, and good, clear snap- 
shots from any ordinary pocket camera 
will do. We can also use good drawings. 

Much of our material in the past has 
been contributed gratis by readers who 
wish to help the game along, and this is 
greatly appreciated at all times. However, 
where a writer has been put to expense to 
obtain pictures, or expects remuneration 
for his efforts, if he will so mark his manu- 
script it will be considered on this basis, 
payment to be made upon publication. 

Articles should, if possible, be typewrit- 
ten, double spaced, with a one inch margin 
all around. 
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Behind the Scenes at N. R. A. 


National Headquarters 


HE accompanying photograph is the 
proton best effort to trans- 

fer to a flat surface and to portray 
in black and white the visage of one of 
the members of the N. R. A. staff whose 
personality is not flat and whose com- 
plexion is not black and white. The en- 
tire staff has already sent expressions of 
sympathy to Owen N. Raynor for the 
rather terrible mess of things that the 
photographer made. 

Mr. Raynor, be it known, is the indi- 
vidual who is responsible for keeping the 
many customers of the N. R. A. Service 
Company as happy as possible. If you 
will consider the number of questions that 
you would like to ask in regard to differ- 
ent items of shooting equipment in which 
you personally are interested, and multiply 
that by the total number of N. R. A. mem- 
bers in the United States, you will paint 
for yourself a picture more or less re- 
sembling the daily job which is performed 
by “Ray” in handling the correspondence 
of the Sales Division at National Head- 
quarters. 

When the N. R. A. Service Company 
was originally organized the correspond- 
ence was handled as more or less of a 
side line by the Secretary of the N. R. A., 
and the shipping was done by the same 
person who prepared and shipped the N. 
R. A. match targets, medals, and similar 
material. Today the activities of the 
Service Company 
require the services 
of two shipping 
clerks, a full-time 
stenographer and 
a full-time order 
and billing clerk, 
in addition to Mr. 
Raynor. At its in- 
ception the Service 
Company handled 
the N. R. A. tar- 
gets, some .22 
calibre Long Rifle 
ammunition, and 
three different .22 
calibre rifles. To- 
day its stock in 
trade covers prac- 
tically the entire 
field of rifle and 
pistol shooting 
equipment. As the 
variety of special 
equipment handled 
has expanded, the 


variety of questions in regard to the equip- 
ment has also expanded, and with the con- 
tinuance of the depression, prices and 
discounts have changed in a manner to 
drive furrows into the brow of anyone 
trying to keep up with them. In this con- 
nection it has been suggested that per- 
haps the photographer in some way trans- 
planted the wrinkles which normally 
furrow the forehead of Owen Raynor to 
the side of his neck just above the line 
of his collar. At any rate, that is Ray’s 
interpretation of the phenomena of a 
smooth brow and a wrinkled neck which 
appear in the photograph. 

According to the dictaphone repair man, 
who ought to know, Raynor turns out 
more letters a day than any other user of 
a dictaphone in the Capital City. In this 
connection it might be mentioned that a 
large number of letters which concern 
Government arms and supplies, and which 
should be addressed to The Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., are sent, instead, to 
the Service Company, thus adding to Ray- 
nor’s burden of correspondence. 

Raynor probably has more visitors who 
require time than any other man at head- 
quarters. But with it all he manages to 


maintain the feeling that the customer is 
practically always right, and his best stock 
in trade is a sense of humor coupled with 
a broad grin, always ready to flash. 





O. N. RAYNOR 
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Conducted by C. B. Baker 











SANDSTORMS AND GALE PLAY HAVOC WITH SCORES 
BUT ALAMOGORDO TURKEY SHOOT A BIG SUCCESS 


HE annual turkey shoot of the Ala- 

mogordo (N. Mex.) Rifle and Pistol 
Club went over with a bang on November 
22. In spite of a gale of wind and inter- 
mittent sandstorms, a big bunch of dyed- 
in-the-wool shooters turned out from a 
100-mile radius. The offhand champion- 
ship opened the events with about 40 en- 
tries. The first seven men up drew flags, 
much to their distress and the delight of 
the large gallery of spectators. When the 
dust had cleared away, Carrol Woods was 
found to be the new champion. The vet- 
eran, W. B. Murrel, was 1 point behind 
for second place. Tony Trujillo was third. 
E. T. Stevens and L. R. Richards tied for 
fourth. Charley Bell, of High Rolls; John 
Reed and Bob Searcy, of Alamogordo, tied 
for fifth place. 

H. J. Tinsley’s silhouette turkeys, with 
crossed-hair hearts for the telescope rifle 
shooters, struck a popular chord. The 
only shooter who was not baffled by these 
elusive targets was Herbert Seamans, club 
secretary, who took Tinsley down the line 
for two turkeys and the special prize of a 
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hunting knife for the most wins. 

The pistol events brought out the most 
skilful pistol shots ever brought together 
in Alamogordo. Charles Askins, Jr., shoot- 
ing ace of the El Paso District Border 
Patrol, was the individual star of the day 
with the handgun, scoring two impressive 
wins in the hottest kind of competition. 
James Allan, B. P. Pender and Henry Carr 
each won an event. Among the prominent 
pistol shooters participating were Assist- 
ant Chief G. W. Linnenkohl and Inspector 
O. A. Toole, of the Border Patrol; Terence 
Bass, Sergeant Leonard and several other 
well-known shooters. 

H. H. Stevenson presided at the Duv- 
rock trap and some short but snappy trap 
events were shot off. 

The big three-way event brought out 
a host of entries. The conditions called 
for a score each with pistol, .22 rifle and 
high-powered rifle, the high aggregate to 
win a gobbler. Edward Harrington, Ala- 
mogordo’s ace, proved as clever with the 
pistol as with the rifle and achieved a 
hard-fought win. The high average score 
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VIEW OF SAND-SWEPT RANGE AT ALAMOGORDO SHOOT 


JANUARY, 1932 


CHALLENGES 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Rifle Club has issued a 
challenge to a one-man match over the following 
course: 25 shots slow fire at 20 yards on standard 
20-yard target, .22-caliber pistol only; 10 shots 
standing at 200 yards; 10 shots sitting, rapid fire, at 
200 yards, and 10 shots prone, slow fire, at 300 
yards, with service rifle, iron sights and any ammu- 
nition; and 100 birds from 16 yards out of regulation 
traps. Communications should be addressed to W. 
Beale, secretary, Walla Walla Rifle Club. 


Monticello Rifle Club’s newly organized pistol 
division, 130 Monticello Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
wants shoulder-to-shoulder and postal matches 
with other clubs and military and police organi- 
zations. (See Club Notes.) 





for the day called for a minimum of 10 
scores shot with either rifle or pistol. A 
bulletin board kept shooters posted as to 
their standing as the shoot progressed. 
The high wind and blowing sand caused 
many misses that brought much grief to 
many of the experts and the lead changed 
often. City Marshal James Allan, with 
the highest average of the day, 6.84, 
proved to be a peace guardian worthy to 
succeed such old-timers as Bat Masterson 
and Pat Garrett. Grant was second with 
6.58; Sergeant Leonard, third, 5.43; 
Woods, fourth, 4.67, and Carr, fifth, 4.64. 

Carrol Woods carried away the most 
turkeys, four. Sergeant Leonard, Herbert 
Seamans, Edward Harrington, and James 
Allan each won three, while a number of 
shooters won two, and a still greater num- 
ber, one each. 

Sergt. B. F. Leonard, of the New Mexico 
Military Institute, thrilled spectators with 
some classy shooting on all four ranges. 
Charles Askins, Jr., seemed to have an un- 
canny knack of keeping his shots in the 
“bull” with his big .45 and had an appre- 
ciative gallery whenever he stepped up 
to the firing line. 

Col. Charley Thomas and Earl Fetz, 
as usual, presided at the scoreboards, with 
much credit to themselves and universal 
satisfaction to the shooters. But how the 
genial Colonel and his aide were able to 
win a big turkey each without firing a shot 
still mystifies most of the shooters. 

The shoot was under the supervision 
of the club’s executive officer, G. H. 
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Grant, who was ably assisted by a host 
of club members. The shoot was a dis- 
tinct success in spite of adverse weather 
conditions that kept down high scores but 
made most interesting competition. The 
hot-lunch stand contributed largely to the 
comfort of the shooters and will be a 
fixture at future shoots. 
Capt. G. H. Grant. 


BORDER CLUB’S PUBLICITY IS 
AIDED BY NOVEL SHOOT 


REQUENT meetings of a few of us 

at our fall turkey shoots were the be- 
ginning of the Border Legion Rifle Club, 
of International Falls, Minn. We organ- 
ized and affiliated with the N. R. A. about 
two years ago and we now have about 40 
members. The name we have chosen de- 
notes our location, on the Rainy River 
and the Canadian border, opposite Fort 
Frances, Ont. 

After we had organized, we built a good 
outdoor range up to 300 yards, equipped 
it with a telephone system, installed the 
N. R. A. target frame and erected a con- 
crete wall in front of it. The backstop is 
a high bank. Once we had the range in 
operation, it was well patronized. The 
number we found around our part of the 
country who were or had been members 
of the N. R. A. was surprising. They were 
just dormant; all that had been needed to 
awaken them was the information that a 
range was ready for use. In fact, we 
found a couple of old-timers who had shot 
at the National Matches 20 years ago. 

After getting our outdoor range in op- 
eration, the next thing was a good indoor 
range, for we realized that a rifleman must 
never let himself get cool; he must “hit it 
up” winter and summer. With the N. R. 
A. indoor postal matches that can be shot 
in a nice, warm range on a cold winter 
night, what could be better? 

While our indoor range was going over 
splendidly, still we felt that we needed a 
bit more publicity. Our first step along 
this line was to provide the entertainment 
and a 20-minute speaker at a meeting of 
our local Kiwanis Club in the name of our 
rifle club. Our speaker was the Rev. R. O. 
Evans, one of our faithful shots. He gave 
an inspiriting, blood-warming talk on the 
origin of the N. R. A., its noble aims, etc. 
He hit hard at blue-nose fanatics who 
want nothing but cap pistols sold. He 
made a vigorous plea for more N. R. A. 
members, for more men to come to the 
support and to uphold the rights of all 
free-born American citizens who wish to 
make the rifle and pistol game their hobby. 

While the Kiwanis members still were 
shooting-minded and warmed up to the 
sport, we offered them the use of our in- 
door range and guns and ammunition for a 
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GUNS VS. BANDITS 


TTEMPTING a holdup of a 
fur store in Chicago on No- 
vember 18, two men, both reputed 
to have criminal records, were | 
shot and killed, which brought to 
| 60 the total number of bandits 
| who met death since January 1, 
1931, at the hands of private 
citizens and police officers, citizens 
killing 26 and police, 34. 

Sixty instances in one city of 
| the usefulness of guns as a defense 
| against the criminal! 
| Frank Ebertsch, 24, temporary | 

manager of the Edgewood office | 
| of the American District Tele- | 
graph Company, responded to a 
burglar alarm sounded from the 
store by the proprietor. As Eber- | 
tsch entered the place, one of the | 

} 
| 








| 

| robbers rushed at him but fell with 
| a bullet in his abdomen. Ebertsch 
was struggling with the other man 
when Policeman Michael Trainor 
| arrived just in the time to prevent | 
the wounded man from shooting | 
Ebertsch. The officer then killed | 
the second man. 





In St. Louis, Gregory Dowling, 
29, vice-president of the Midland 
Savings Bank, frustrated a robbery 
of the bank by killing two bandits 
and wounding a third. The at- 
tempt to rob the bank was made 
at noon on November 12 when 
Dowling was alone. 








One of three men who had 
robbed the Hazleton (Idaho) 
State Bank was killed on Novem- 
ber 9 by a posse and two of his 
accomplices were captured. The 
stolen money was recovered. 





night if they would challenge the Fort 
Frances (Ont.) Kiwanis Club to a match. 
Our offer was promptly accepted. We saw 
to it that the Canadian club got the chal- 
lenge, and they eagerly accepted. They 
burned the phone wires next day with 
questions. Would we object if they brought 
their own guns? Would we object to any 
certain sights? We objected to nothing. 
Arrangements were made at the customs 
on the bridge to pass the rifles. 

The match was fired Thursday night, 
November 12, with a dozen men on each 
side, shooting 5 shots each at 75 feet on 
the regular N. R. A. targets. The Fort 
Frances Kiwanians brought a couple of 
B. S. A.’s and some regular ‘“trombone- 
action” .22’s. Our rifle club members 
worked hard getting some of the stouter 
boys on the mat, then still harder to get 
them wrapped in the sling. Many looked 


with suspicion at that strap idea. We fit 
the boys to the Springfield .22’s. It would 
have done any rifleman a world of good 
to have seen some of those boys sweat 
and struggle to get the right position. Did 
they have fun? Staid business men, seri- 
ous professional men, some who had not 
had a good time since they were boys—to 
see them peel off their coats and ties, 
laughing together like a gang of boys and 
trying to outshoot each other, made us 
feel that we had done a good work. Who 
knows, we may have added to some one’s 
life. We gained a few members for the 
club besides witnessing an international 
Kiwanis match. 

The score? Well, the Falls Club won 
by 100 or so points, but what did anyone 
care about the score? We were all happy. 
And a return match is certain—E. R. 
FRANKLIN, Vice-President, Border Legion 
Rifle Club, International Falls, Minn. 


GOOD OR “JUST MEDIUM,” ALL HAD 
CHANCE HERE 


ESPITE the success of its last year’s 
turkey shoot on Thanksgiving Day 
at Harvard (Mass.) Post 119, American 


_ Legion, felt there were a number of de- 


tails which could be improved upon. This 
year the shoot was held on Armistice Day, 
with prize orders for turkeys instead of 
the actual birds. By this arrangement 
the winners were assured of their turkeys 
for their Thanksgiving dinners. 

To make the shoot more interesting for 
the medium shots, who might feel that 
they had no chance under a strictly com- 
petitive system, a new arrangement which 
appealed to the majority of the shooters 
was followed. The shooting was 50 yards 
offhand and the target a 100-yard stand- 
ard small-bore target with 6-inch bullseye. 
On the back of the black was placed a 
pencil cross, the location being entirely 
arbitrary and different for each target. 
Only shots in the black counted for score 
and the shot coming nearest the center of 
a pencil cross won the turkey. 

The location of the shoot was the same 
as last year, with the same rules as re- 
gards rifles. Any rifle was allowed and any 
iron sights, but no telescopes. The rifles 
varied, including pump-action .22-caliber 
repeaters, B. S. A. special target single- 
shots, and some larger caliber repeaters. 
The .22-caliber rifles predominated. The 
organization of the shoot included a 
finance man, who also arranged the 
squads; a man in charge of the firing line, 
and two. men in charge of targets. The 
system worked well as soon as it was un- 
derway. 

Twenty-five shooters took part, with 4 
turkeys as prizes. Each shooter fired 5 
shots for each turkey. The entrance fee 
was $2.—S. Bruce EwEL Lt, Boston, Mass. 
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RECENT EVENTS 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Rifle Club 


In its first match of the fall season, the Bingham 
tion Rifle Club defeated a team of the Frank A. John- 
son Post, American Legion, of Johnson City, by a 
score of 1,350 to 1,265. The three high individual 
scorers were Ray Lobdell, 280; E. L. Bodley, 276, 
and Walter Campbell, 273, all of the winning team. 
Clarence Kennedy, 257, was high scorer of the John- 
son City team. 


Muscatine (Iowa) Rifle Club 

With a combined score of 384, Charles D. Robin- 
son and W. E. Van Zyle were the winners of the 
two-man small-bore team match held by the Musca- 
tine Rifle Club, of Muscatine, Iowa, on November 1. 
Robinson’s score was 199x200 and his partner’s, 
185. Sergeant Metheney and Alexander were second 
and third high individuals with 195 and 194, re- 
spectively. The match was at 100 yards, telescope 
sights barred. About 75 shooters took part despite 
the dark and chilly weather, indicating the high pitch 
which interest has reached among the members. 


Pelican Rifle Club, New Orleans, La. 

In an individual club members’ gallery match held 
Sunday, November 1, A. G. Quina won first prize with 
a score of 296 x 300; A. B. Blum, Jr., second, 288; 
J. C. Fleming, third, 286, and J. W. McKenny, 
fourth, 282. The match was fired at 50 feet, all 
prone. The club is arranging matches with the 
Sabraton Rifle Club, Golden Gate Rifle Club, Amboy 
Rifle Club and Mount Vernon Rifle Club. 


West Coast Rifle Club 
With a score of 327 x 350, Creech, for the first 
time, took first place in the .30-caliber rifte shoot of 
the West Coast Rifle Club, San Diego, Calif., held 
over the Marine range on November 29. Katzenber- 
ger, 321, was second, and Schroder, leader in the 
trophy and medals shoot, was third with 320. 


JERSEY RIFLE ASSOCIATION 

HIGH-POWERED rifle match, shot 

in 6 stages about two weeks apart, 
terminated October 25. It was fired on 
the 200-yard ranges of the Silk City Rifle 
Club, of Paterson, on Garret Mountain, 
and of the Roxbury Rifle and Pistol Club, 
of Dover, at Maise Mountain, iron sights 
only and the “A” targets. Five men shot 
on each team in the four positions. 

The Silk City Club was the winner. 
The teams with the total scores, given in 
order of rank, finished as follows: Silk 
City R. C., Paterson, 2,731; Roxbury R. 
and P. Club, Dover, 2,726; Company G, 
113th Infantry, Hackensack, 2,725; 
Ridgewood R. C., Ridgewood, 2,691; 
Troop B, 102d Cavalry, Newark, 2,602; 
Columbia R. C., Paterson, 2,542; Rad- 
burn Rod and Gun Club, Radburn, 2,438; 
Gruetli R. C., Paterson, 2,391; Head- 
quarters Company, 113th Infantry, Pater- 
son, 2,337. 

Until the last man had shot his last po- 
sition, the result as to the winner was in 
doubt. After the match, Charles A. Duffy, 
of Paterson, donor of the A. Harry Moore 
Trophy, congratulated the winner and 
touched especially on the high quality of 
sportsmanship displayed by all. The name 
of the winning team will be engraved on 
the cup, which will remain the property 
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HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT N. R. A. CLUBS | 


NEW CLUBS ADDED TO HONOR ROLL DURING THE PAST MONTH 


| (All club members are individual members of the N. R. A.) 


GLoBE RIFLE CLUB, 
R. N. Patterson, Secretary, 
482 North Broad Street, 
Globe, Ariz. 


MANCHESTER RIFLE AND PISTOL 
Cus, 
A. G. Stevens, Secretary, 
46 Manchester Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


BROOKINGS RIFLE AND PIsTOL CLUB, 
Wesley Kindel, Secretary, 
Brookings, Oreg. 


Davy CrocKeTT RIFLE CLuB, 
Harry Klassel, Secretary, 
3900 26th Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





of the Jersey Rifle Association and be 
kept at the City Hall, Paterson. The 1932 
winner will be added, and so on during the 
future years of contest. 

The highest team score in any stage 
of the match, 469, was made by the 
Ridgewood Rifle Club; the next highest, 
465, by Company G, 113th Infantry, and 
the third highest, 464, by the Roxbury 
Rifle and Pistol Club. Eighty-three pos- 
sibles were made in the prone position, 33 
sitting, 9 kneeling, and 1 standing. The 
standing possible was made by C. Froelich, 
Company G, 113th Infantry, whose total 
score was 98. Possibles in prone, sitting 
and kneeling positions were made by M. 
Dinwiddie, Roxbury Rifle and Pistol Club, 
whose total score was 98, and by William 
Troeger, Ridgewood Rifle Club, total 
score, 97. Paul Dodge and William 
Troeger, of the Ridgewood Club, and C. 
Klienle, of the Silk City Club, made pos- 
sibles in the prone position each time 
they shot. 

An individual shoot-off for rank, under 
the same conditions as the 6-stage match, 
was held on November 1. First place and 
No. 1 loving cup were won by William 
Troeger, Ridgewood, on the basis of the 
Creedmore regulation giving preference 
to best score in the most difficult position. 
No. 2 loving cup went to A. Dunn, Com- 
pany G, 113th Infantry; gold medal 
for third place to C. Klienle, Silk City, 
and silver medal for fourth place to Allen, 
Silk City. As J. Corley and M. Mack, 
both of Silk City, shot the same scores 
throughout, each was awarded a bronze 
medal for fifth place. 


Amalgamation of Associations 


The Jersey Rifle Association has ap- 
pointed the following committee to con- 
fer with the committee of the New Jersey 
Civilian Rifle Association and arrange 
details of by-laws, match schedules, etc.: 
William Troeger, Ridgewood, chairman; 
Rene Braet, Silk City; J. Hubbard, Post 
Rifle and Pistol Club of Allendale, Inc.; 
C. S. Petty, Bogota Rifle Club, and E. S. 
Walthery, Ridgewood. 


The two associations were formed 
about the same time, unknown to each 
other. As Judge Roy S. Tinney, of the 
N. J. C. R. A., has expressed it: “The 
new state association was born twins. 
Next spring we will all get together and 
decide who is who and what’s what with 
both iron and telescope sights, teams and 
individuals, a regular ringtailed snorter of 
an outdoor small-bore meet, with two sets 
of champions, iron and ’scope. That’s how 
we will perfect a strong state organiza- 
tion.” 

The American Legion Post of Ridge- 
wood has apparently solved the problem 
of how to form a team and obtain facili- 
ties for practice in preparation for county 
matches without having to build and equip 
its own range. A number of its members 
have taken full membership in the Ridge- 
wood Rifle Club, formed a team, have 
been assigned the use of the indoor range 
one night a week, and arranged a schedule 
in which each Legion team will shoot 
two matches with each of ten other Ber- 
gen county teams. The Ridgewood plan 
promises well for both the Legion and the 
club and is mentioned as food for thought. 

JosePH Jessup, 
Publicity Officer, 
Jersey Rifle Association. 


LENA SHOOTS’ POPULARITY CALLS 
FOR HALF TON OF POULTRY 


NE-HALF ton of dressed turkeys, 

geese and ducks is required to supply 
the two annual holiday shoots of the Lena 
(Ill.) American Legion Rifle Club, one 
held before Thanksgiving and the second 
before Christmas. 

Harry Altenbern, executive officer of 
the club, justly states that this is quite a 
respectable showing, considering the size 
of the town (about 1,200), though the 
matches usually attract shooters from a 
radius of 50 miles. 

The club has just moved to its fourth 
and finest gallery and clubroom since its 
organization four years and a half ago and 
is anticipating a greater interest among its 
members in the N. R. A. postal matches. 
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ED EXPERTS, 


CLUB HOUSE, A CONVERTED RAILWAY COACH. STANDING, ERNEST WOJAHN, 
LESLIE OSGARD; KNEELING, ART RENNER, R. E. BUCHANAN 


LA CROSSE LEGION CLUB, WITH OLD COACH AS CLUB 
HOUSE, EXTENDS OWN PROGRESS TO AIDING JUNIORS 


N OLD railway coach, remodeled, 
heated and painted, is the unique and 
satisfactory combination meeting place 
and storeroom of the American Legion 
Rifle Club, of La Crosse, Wis., which has 
closed an active and encouraging year. 
The club’s achievements during the year 
included the winning of the Class C 
trophy, awarded by the Wisconsin Rifle 
Association, and placing third in Class A 
at the State Legion convention at Chip- 
pewa Falls. Over the Army B course, 82 
per cent of those firing qualified, four as 
experts. 

The club was organized about two years 
ago. It uses the local Government range, 
which is equipped for firing up to 600 
yards. Its pit equipment includes target 
houses and 6 target carriers. The range 
is at the base of a high bluff in surround- 
ings of scenic beauty and is only two 
miles from the loop district of the city. 

Practice on the range has been preceded 
by instruction classes in which the im- 
portance of proper breathing, positions, 
trigger squeeze, etc., was emphasized. As 
a result, actual firing was satisfactory 
from the beginning and subsequent im- 
provement was remarkable. Art Renner, 
the executive officer, was a coach at Paris 
Island at one time during his service 
period and has been largely responsible 
for the improvement of the members. 

The club has a satisfactory 75-foot in- 
door range in the basement of a sporting 
goods house with 7 targets. The club has 
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boosted its funds through turkey shoots 
and on occasion the Legion has aided 
financially. The railway coach used as a 
clubhouse was donated by the La Crosse 
and Southeastern Railway Company and 
has been placed on the Government range 
at about the 500-yard line. 

The club is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of marksmanship, not only among 
themselves but in behalf of juniors as well. 
R. E. Buchanan, president, states the 
club’s attitude: 

“In keeping with the general increase 
in interest in organized shooting evi- 
denced throughout the country, La Crosse 
now has three active rifle clubs, whereas 
it had none three years ago. We believe 
the promotion of civilian marksmanship 
necessitates training which will result in 
better citizens and better Americans and 
we are especially in favor of helping junior 
organizations that they may obtain this 
training at a time in life when their minds 
are groping for correct practice and 
principles. At the present time we are 
sponsoring a junior club and are exerting 
our influence that they may get started on 
the right basis.” 


TWELVE WIN HOLIDAY DINNERS IN 
M. B. A. SHOOT 
peal to members and their fami- 

lies, about 250 attended the annual 
turkey shoot of the M. B. A. Rifle Club, 
Kansas City, Mo., on November 23. First 
prizes were turkeys; second, geese; third, 





ducks, and fourth, chickens. The events 
and their winners in order of placing: 

Lucky Shot Match, consisting of 5 shots 
standing, closest to bullseye to count— 
Haney, O’Dell, Perrine, and Park. 

Blind Target Match, 5 shots at blank 
side of target-—McLemore, Pittis, Hunt- 
ington, and Horney. 

Handicap Match, 10 shots standing, 
handicap 20 to 75 points, with penalty of 
4 points for each point over possible— 
Marston, Longacre, Andes, and Thomas. 

Three rifles were donated, O. E. Pittis 
getting a Winchester 52; W. B. Fuller, a 
Savage 19, and F. H. Brewer, a Winches- 
ter 60. 

The M. B. A. Club lost its first postal 
match of the season to the Jefferson City 
Rifle and Pistol Club, 889 to 883. Kel- 
say and B. Dawson, of Jefferson City, and 
McLemore, of M. B. A., were the three 
high individuals with 183, 182 and 181, 
respectively. 

With the schedule nearing the halfway 
mark, the Power Department, with 8 wins 
and no defeats, is leading the club tourna- 
ment. Northeast No. 2, is second with 7 
victories. 


WARNING! 


If you come across a Springfield 
Sporter, .30-06, Number 1369151, 
notify Malcolm B. Allen, of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Athletic Club! 

The rifle was stolen from Mr. 
Allen’s automobile, either in Kansas 
City, Mo., or Springfield, Mo., on 
October 25. 
his costly loss, offers a reward for 


Mr. Allen, reporting 


return of the rifle. 


AMERICAN DEWAR SCORE STANDS 


ORD has been received from Mr. G. 

Pethard, secretary of the Society of 
Miniature Rifle Clubs of Great Britain, 
that the council of that society has ac- 
cepted the recommendation of its execu- 
tive committee and allowed the total score 
of the American Dewar Team to stand in 
the 1931 Dewar Team Match in spite of 
fouling shots fired by certain members of 
the American Team in the middle of their 
record string. A definite rule will be writ- 
ten into the 1932 Dewar Match conditions, 
however, disqualifying any competitor 
who takes fouling shots after the record 
string has been started. 

The sportsmanlike attitude of the Brit- 
ish riflemen in this instance merely con- 
firms the experience of our team at Bisley. 
We find in the small-bore clan in Great 
Britain not only foemen worthy of our 
steel, but sportsmen of the highest quality. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





LIMITING OF PRIZES HELPS IN 
SUCCESS OF LEGION SHOOT 


HE third annual turkey shoot of the 

American Legion Rifle Club, Inc., of 
Jamestown, N. Y., was held Sunday, No- 
vember 8, on the outdoor range at Gerry, 
N. Y. The weather was ideal and the 
event was well attended by the local rifle- 
men, who were augmented by several out- 
of-town shooters. 

Twenty-five shots were fired on each 
target to complete the match. Each tar- 
get carried a turkey for the closest shot to 
the center, a chicken for the second closest 
and a free shot on a following target for 
the third. All of the contestants liked the 
three-prize idea, which kept one shooter 
from walking off with 5 turkeys and 4 
chickens, which would have discouraged 
shooters less fortunate and thus slowed 
down the selling of the targets. Each 
shooter was limited to winning 3 of each 
class prizes. 

Altogether, 20 targets were run off, with 
as many prizes of each class. That meant 
500 shots for record. Needless to say, the 
shooting lasted all day, the last targets be- 
ing fired hurriedly in the dusk. 

Considering the times and all, the club 
officers were well satisfied with the results. 
A little was added to the treasury and 
everyone had a good time, which, after all, 
is the main object of having the shoot. 
No one ever heard of a successful shoot 
where everybody didn’t have a good time. 

Carl Lundstead is our secretary. That 
means, of course, that he was also general 
chairman of the turkey shoot committee 
as well as chief range officer. The commit- 
tee helped some, of course—they thought 
up things for Carl to do. 


OAK CREEK CLUB, ONE YEAR OLD, 
TO EXPAND PROGRAM 


66 E ARE going to broaden out this 

year and try some of the boys 
away from home. We have a very good 
10-man team worked up and they all feel 
that we must get away from home to 
know what it is to get beat.” 

With this spirit, the Oak Creek (Colo.) 
Rifle Club is looking forward to a lively 
season of competitions, as related by Dr. 
R. F. Courtney, president of the club. 
The club was formed January 1, 1931, 
with Dr. Courtney as president; J. W. 
Shively, vice-president; Melvin Myers, 
secretary; Leo Myers, treasurer, and J. C. 
Sharp, executive officer. In local matches 
the club has lost only twice. 

The club has a 200-yard range with 
board-lined pits, 6 feet wide, 6 feet deep 
and 12 feet long, near the base of a hill 
which rises about 300 feet at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. The officers are antici- 
pating covering the pits and installing a 
stove to make the conditions comfortable 
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for the target tender during the winter. 

The club’s range house is 10 by 20 feet 
and is heated to allow shooting in comfort 
at any time. One end is fenced off for the 
man shooting and his score keeper or in- 
structor, the only two permitted on the 
firing line at one time. Every possible 
precaution against accident is observed 
and ammunition is given the shooter only 
on the firing line as a safety measure. The 
range is equipped with a phone system, 
the phones having been acquired as dis- 
cards from a telephone company. The 
club has held a number of successful tur- 
key shoots. 

Dr. Courtney and M. Swain share the 
highest average, 80.5 per cent, for the past 
year’s shooting by the members of the 
club. L. Fitzhugh has an average of 78 
per cent; Shively, 79; L. Myers, 76; M. 
Myers, 77; F. Elliott, 75. 


WHY N. R. A. SERVICE SOMETIMES 
“FAILS” 


“N. R. A. SERVICE Co., 
“DEAR SIRS: 

“I had some correspondence with you 
regarding a gun sling. This is to let you 
know that the lost has been found. While 
digging some flower bulbs my wife found 
the sling still in the sack it was mailed 
in, resting peacefully among the posies. 
Don’t ask how it came there—that is what 
puzzles me. But, anyway, with a little 
cleaning it seemed as good as ever. Thank 
you for the interest you took in the matter 
and I'll look every place before I write 
about lost articles again.”—C. A. 


JAMAICA GETS SECOND LEG ON 
STOCK EXCHANGE TROPHY 


N THE sixth annual New York Stock 

Exchange Trophy Match, held Novem- 
ber 28, Jamaica High School secured its 
second leg on the trophy when it fired a 
score of 1,024 points to lead 16 other 
teams. Thomas Jefferson School, with 
997, was second. Jamaica’s score was 5 
points better than its winning score of a 
year ago. Evander Childs School, which 
finished twelfth this year, is the only other 
school having two legs on the trophy. 

The three high individuals in the match, 
with their scores, were: Ira Polisar, of 
Thomas Jefferson, 184; Joe Bernstein, of 
the same school, 183, and Al Peters, of De 
Witt Clinton, 180. 

The team scores were Jamaica, 1,024; 
Thomas Jefferson, 997; De Witt Clinton, 
094; Abraham Lincoln, 987; Richmond 
Hill, 974; Morris, 952; Erasmus Hall, 
952; Theodore Roosevelt, 920; Far Rock- 
away, 901; Alexander Hamilton, 900; 
Samuel J. Tilden, 886; Evander Childs, 
865; Boys’, 805; Newton, 787; Brooklyn 
Tech, 707; Bushwick, 702; Bryant, 680. 





TWO NEW ASSOCIATIONS PLAN FOR 
ACTIVE SEASON ON RANGE 


ITHIN a month of each other, two 

new shooting associations recently 
came into being. The Hartford (Conn.) 
Metropolitan Rifle Association was or- 
ganized on November 18, and the New 
York State Rifle and Pistol Association, 
the largest ever known in the state, was 
organized on December 6. 


HarTFORD ASSOCIATION 


Twenty representatives of 14 clubs at- 
tended the Hartford organization meeting, 
which was held on the Hartford Electric 
Light Company rifle range. Officers 
elected are: Lt. A. J. Lynch, Hartford 
Electric Light Company, president; Lt. 
H. Webster, Colt Patent Fire Arms Com- 
pany, vice-president; H. C. Fowler, 
Chance Vought Company, secretary- 
treasurer; H. Webster, publicity officer. 
The club representatives voted that the 
association shall be governed by the N. R. 
A. by-laws and shall affiliate with the 
N. R. A. 

A committee was appointed to arrange 
a schedule for an interclub league com- 
posed of the 12 clubs which decided at the 
meeting to affiliate. These clubs are the 
Hartford Electric Light Rifle Club, Hart- 
ford Police Rifle and Pistol Club, Weth- 
ersfield American Legion Rifle Club, Hart- 
ford Gun Club, Hartford Schuetzen Verein 
Club, Putnam Phalanx, Companies E, F 
and K of the Connecticut National Guard, 
Chance Vought Corporation Rifle Team, 
Capital City Rifle Team, and Trinity Col- 
lege Rifle Team. 

Membership in the association is open 
to any club in metropolitan Hartford. The 
purposes of the association are to develop 
within the district material for representa- 
tion on the state rifle team, to provide op- 
portunity to meet in team matches, to 
create individual and team championships, 
and to give the district a larger group of 
civilians to compete against New Haven, 
Wallingford, Bridgeport, northern Con- 
necticut, etc. 


New York ASSOCIATION 


The meeting at which the New York 
State Rifle and Pistol Association was 
formed was held in the State Armory at 
Auburn with representatives from the 
clubs of Auburn, Geneva, Avon, Bing- 
hamton, Ithaca, Syracuse, Norwich, 
Moravia, Caledonia, Candor, Rochester, 
Fair Haven, Oswego, Johnson City, Wol- 
cott, McGraw, Brooklea, Rome and 
Elmira. The meeting and lunch were 
arranged by S. W. Fisher, Ilion, N. Y., 
and Capt. C. H. Spicer, Auburn. 

Officers elected are: Floyd M. Avery, 
Bison City Rifle Club, Auburn, president ; 
R. J. Hall, Binghamton Rifle Club, vice- 
president; S. W. Fisher, Ilion Gun Club, 
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secretary-treasurer; F. C. Ramele, Onon- 
daga Rifle Club, Syracuse, statistical of- 
ficer. The secretaries of the various 
clubs will comprise the board of directors. 

The first official indoor shoot of the as- 
sociation will be held at Ithaca in April 
with teams from all over the state com- 
peting. The first outdoor shoot will be 
held at Ilion in September. The asso- 
ciation plans to hold numerous postal 
matches during the winter, in addition 
to shoulder-to-shoulder matches between 
clubs of towns near each other, the scores 
of which will count against other clubs in 
the state-wide association. 


ON CIVILIAN-SERVICE MEETS 


OLLOWING a recent pistol match be- 

tween a team of his club and a team 
of the 11th Cavalry, with more matches 
between the two aggregations assured, 
R. E. Fowle, president of the Watsonville 
(Calif.) Revolver and Pistol Club, summed 
up the benefits of civilian versus service 
meets as developing better marksmen 
among the service men and our greatest 
reserve, the civilian population; a better 
understanding between the two, and better 
character and citizenship. 

“Let us hope that through the N. R. A. 
and other organizations our civilian marks- 
men shall continue to increase,” Mr. Fowle 
remarks. 

The Watsonville team lost to the caval- 
rymen by the close score of 940.9 to 933.7. 
The outcome was in doubt until the last 
shot and, too, the civilians were leading 
their Army rivals by 482.2 to 475.7 after 
the first five men had fired. Mr. Fowle, 
with 99.1, was high individual. 


CLUB NOTES 


Fort Pitt Rifle Club, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
hold its annual meeting and banquet in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel on January 9, starting at 6.30 p.m. All rifle- 
men will find a welcome. C. W. Freehling, secretary, 
has announced the program will include entertainment 
and addresses of interest to shooters. 


Hartford Revolver and Rifle Club, a division of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Gun Club, at its annual meet- 
ing, reelected John P. Leonard as president, Park C. 
Boyd as vice-president, and E. C. Hannon as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and elected G. B. French and C. L. 
Laubin as assistant secretary-treasurer. The club was 
reported as being in a flourishing condition and pre- 
paring for a wide-awake indoor season in the winter 
and outdoor season in the spring. 


New York Stock Exchange Rifle Club, of New 
York City, has made G. E. Frost its club secretary. 


Monticello Rifle and Pistol Club, of Jersey City, 
N. J., has formed a pistol division with G. A. Snyder 
as executive officer, C. A. F. Holstein as range officer 
and J. Gilheany as assistant range officer. Matches, 
both shoulder-to-shoulder and postal, are desired with 
other clubs and military and police organizations. 
Nearby N. R. A. members are invited to visit the 
club and affiliate if interested. Lieut. M. Cooper, 
long experienced in the shooting game, is the club’s 
instructor. 
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The American Rifle Club, of Oakland, Calif., at 
its monthly luncheon on November 12, heard the 
report of President White that he has obtained the 
use of the Oakland High School indoor range, one of 
the finest in the state, and that he has been deluged 
with offers of gold, silver and bronze medals and cups 
to be competed for when the outdoor municipal range 
is finished. Henry D. Nichols, honorary life presi- 
dent of the club, will fire the first shot when the new 
range is opened and the best shot of the day will 
receive an old Kentucky muzzle-loader once used by 
Daniel Boone. Speeches and entertainment made the 
meeting a most interesting one. 


Silk City Rifle Club, of Paterson, N. J., state and 
Paterson city champions, has sent out an interestingly 
worded letter giving each member of the team deserv- 
ing praise for his contribution to the team’s success. 
The letter has a nice personal touch in referring to 
each individual. 


Akron (Ohio) Rifle Club, at its last annual meet 
ing, elected Dr. Malcolm Dean Miller, president; 
Frederick Stewart Hedeman, vice-president; Henry 
Shriver Honodle, secretary; Arthur Louis Darkow, 
treasurer, and Watson Dana Scarborough, executive 
officer. The president appointed Donald Grover Cack 
ler to continue in charge of .30-caliber; Executive 
Officer Scarborough to continue in charge of .22-cali 
ber outdoor, and Raymond Andrew Carroll, outdoor 
pistol. Dates for further qualification course shoots 
were left to Cackler and dates for .22-caliber shoots 
to train teams for interclub matches to be set by 
Scarborough. 


Central Indiana Rifle League has elected John 
McNabb, Indianapolis, president; James Grissell, 
Greenfield, vice-president; Charles Ridlen, Indian- 
apolis, secretary-treasurer. The league, organized in 
1922 with four clubs, has had eight clubs since 1927. 
Teams entered this year are She!byville, Clayton, 
Greenfield, Plainfield and Pend!eton, and the Hoosier, 
Shell Oil and the Pennsylvania Railroad Clubs of In- 
dianapolis, all within a radius of 40 miles of Indian- 
apolis. Matches are fired shoulder-to-shoulder by 
teams of 10 men, high 5 counting. The league season 
opened October 19 and will close February 8. Each 
man fires 5 shots prone and 5 standing. 


American Legian, Service and Civilian Rifle 


League, of Boston, has opened its 1931-32 season 
with a 91-match schedule, the course calling for both 
prone and offhand shooting, as last year. Z. Cranston 
Smith has been reelected president of the lecgue, 
F. W. Hart has been elected vice-president, and 
Archie Masterson has been reelected secretary. 


Ladysmith (Wis.) Rifle Club wi!] again conduct 
the Great Lakes postal team and individual matches 
during February and March. The club has moved 
into new winter gallery quarters with ranges of bth 
50 and 75 feet. 


CAUTION: CARRY YOUR LICENSE! 
O AVOID possible entanglement with 
the law, inconvenience and embarrass- 

ment, hunters in Pennsylvania should have 
an understanding of the section of the 
State law which requires a hunter’s license 
to possess or transport the dead bodies of 
wild birds or wild animals and be prepared 
to produce the license upon demand of an 
officer or other designated persons. 

A. L. Budd, chief of the Bureau of Pro- 
tection, Board of Game Commissioners of 
Pennsylvania, has supplied THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN with the following quotation 
from the laws of the State: 


“Prima Facie Evidence of Hunting.— 
For the purpose of this act, the fact that 
any person shall be found in possession of 
a gun, trap, or other device of any descrip- 
tion useable for the purpose of killing or 
taking wild birds or wild animals, or in the 
possession of the dead body of any wild 
bird or wild animal, either in the field, in 
the forests, on the public highways, or on 
the waters of this Commonwealth, shall be 
considered ‘prima facie evidence’ that such 
person is hunting, and shall require him at 
all times to display his license tag for the 
current year as provided in this article, 
and to show immediately, upon demand, 
his resident or nonresident hunter’s license 
to any officer whose duty it is to protect 
the wild animals and birds, or to show his 
license immediately upon demand by any 
owner or lessee, or by an employee or rep- 
resentative of such owner or lessee, upon 
whose lands such person may be found.” 


N, G. REGIMENT FORMS N. R. A. 
CLUB, THEN TAKES FIVE STATE 
TITLES 


HE annual rifle and pistol matches of 

the Illinois National Guard were held 
at Camp Logan on September 19 and 20, 
the first day being devoted to pistol com- 
petition and the second to rifle competi- 
tion. Members of the 129th, 130th, 131th 
and 132d Infantry regiments; 108th Engi- 
neers regiment, 202d C. A. A. A. regi- 
ment, and the 33d Division Aviation par- 
ticipated. Among these units two rifle 
and pistol clubs, the 131st Infantry Rifle 
and Pistol Club and the 132d Rifle and 
Pistol Club, have been organized to fur- 
ther the progress of marksmanship within 
the units. 

The 132d Club, which is affiliated with 
the N. R. A., was instrumental in winning 
for the 132d regiment this year three 
team matches out of four and both the 
individual championships. 

Organization of the club has made pos- 
sible the shooting of many more matches 
than could possibly be fired under the old 
conditions. Col. C. H. Davis, command- 
ing the 132d, is due much credit for his 
support in the operations of the club. 
Shoulder-to-shoulder matches have been 
fired with the Elgin Rifle Club and many 
more with other clubs in nearby Chicago. 
It is hoped the organization will greatly 
help to train more men and help them 
reach a higher proficiency with the rifle 
and pistol. 

The results of the National Guard com- 
petitions show clearly what the organiza- 
tion of such clubs has accomplished in the 
first year of their existence. Members 
who were listed as firing members of the 
Illinois National Guard rifle team to com- 
pete in the National Matches were barred 
from team competition but were _per- 
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(A Division of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


Making and Breaking Reeords 


ACH succeeding year since 1926, when 

the National Rifle Association first 
concentrated on the promotion of rifle 
marksmanship among juniors. new records 
have been made only to be broken. 1926 
was a banner year, but succeeding years 
have been banner years also, with 1931 no 
exception. Having again come out on 
top, bettering all previous records in or- 
ganization and activity, it is with keen 
satisfaction that we review for the mo- 
ment the accomplishments of the past 
year. 

In preparing this report of achieve- 
ments we have visions of the loyalty, co- 
operation and effort extended by the many 
thousands of individual members, affiliated 
clubs and their leaders in placing their 
records on the junior map of accomplish- 
ments. Increased interest and coopera- 
tion from organizations and institutions 
such as the schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, churches, 
Scout troops, fraternal organizations and 
camps have brought us closer together in 
this work. 

Repeated increases have been made 
from year to year in the number of indi- 
vidual members affiliated, clubs organized 
and medal decorations presented for 
achievement with the rifle; but of all im- 
portant mention is the fact that so many 
more thousands of the boys and girls of 
America have been taught the safe and 
accurate handling of the rifle. The extent 
to which activities have increased during 
the past year is brought to you in com- 
parative figures. Where our junior mem- 
berships fell short of the 5,000 mark a 
year ago memberships this year totaled 
well over 5,000. Seven hundred and seven- 
teen clubs were chartered in 193C as com- 
pared with 793 for the current year. This 
is an increase of 76 clubs, all under adult 
supervision, the members competing not 
only for individual decorations, but in the 
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many individual and team matches as well. 
In the junior course of decorations pro- 
viding for 18 distinct stages of marksman- 
ship for 15 decorations and diplomas, ex- 
actly 38,309 decorations were presented; 
4,232 pins were presented, many of them 
in addition to the medal awards. If we 
were to assume that a fair percentage of 
competitors accepted pin decorations only 
as a qualification the number of medal 
winners for the year would easily surpass 
40,000. 

The Marksman First-Class Bar was 
added to the course during the year at the 
request of a number of leaders who ex- 
perienced difficulty in having their mem- 
bers qualify as Sharpshooter. This bar 
decoration now fills the gap between the 
Marksman and Sharpshooter stages in the 
course. 

The year opened with the first series 
of five Biweekly Team Matches. Better 
than 70 teams fired the prone course and 
12 teams fired prone and standing. In 
the prone section of the matches teams 
are classified into three divisions accord- 
ing to their 5 man-team shooting strength. 
The winners in the three series and finals 
follow: 

BIWEEKLY MATCHES 
First Serres WINNERS 


Division A—Warren Harding High School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Division B—-Iowa City High School, Towa City. Iowa. 
Division C—Central High School, St. Paul. Minn. 
7 Positions—-Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Oo 


Seconp Series WINNERS 


ision A—Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 
sion B—-Malden High School, Malden, Mass. 
Division C—-Dundee High School, Dundee. I'l. 
Two Positions—-Kemper Military School’s First Team, 
Boonville, Mo. 


Tuirp Sertes WINNERS 


Division A—-Western High School, Washington. D. C. 

Division B—Central High School. St. Paul, Minn. 

Division C—Park High First Team, Racine, Wis. 

Two Positions—Kemper Military School's First Team, 
Boonville, Mo. 


Winners Turee SERIES 


Western High School, Washington, D. C. 

Ma!den High School, Malden, Mass. 

Division C—Bad Axe High School, Bad Axe, Mich. 

Two Positions—-Kemper Military School’s First Team, 
Boonville, Mo. 


Division A 
Division B 


The regularly programmed National In- 
dividual and Team Matches were also very 
much of a success. In the Individual 
Junior Championship Match more than 
four hundred competitors took part. The 
winners throughout the year follow: 
INTERSCHOLASTIC Tyro TraAM Matcu 

New Trier High School, Winnetka, III. 

Grrits INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP: 

Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

N. R. A. Mitrrary Scnuoot Team CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

N. R. A. Mitttary ScHoo, Team CHAMPIONSHIP 

Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 

American Lecion Junior Team Matcu: 
Mahoning Junior Legion Rifle Club, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP: 

Louis Ponticell, Chicago, Ill. 

InpIvIpUAL MiILitary ScHOoL CHAMPIONSHIP: 

Thornwell Jacobs, Jr., Culver Military Academy. 
INpIvipuAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP: 

James Butterworth, Highland Park, Il. 
INDIVIDUAL JuNIOR GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP: 

A. J. McGuire, Boonville, Mo. 

The work in the summer camps also 
added to the accomplishments of the year. 
More than 350 camps afforded their mem- 
bers the opportunity to learn about the 
rifle and its use. This figure establishes 
a record for the year. In addition to the 
qualification firing, two distinct National 
Camp Championships were determined, a 
team match being conducted for all affili- 
ated boy camps and one for the girl camps. 
In the boys’ division 127 teams made en- 
try, and in the girls’ division 34 teams. 
Camp Machigonne of Raymond, Maine, 
won out in the boys’ division with a five 
man team score of 495 x 500. Camp AIl- 
leghany of Ronceverte, W. Va., annexed 
the championship in the girls’ section for 
the ninth consecutive year with a score of 
490 x 500. 

The Junior School at Camp Perry was 
also well attended; 172 junior marksmen 


assembled at camp for the full week of 
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instruction and match firing. With an in- 
crease in attendance of 55 over the pre- 
vious year all competitors completing the 
School of Instruction received a certificate 
of proficiency in marksmanship—328 
medal decorations were also presented to 
those making qualifying scores in the 
qualification course. 

The winners in the daily matches and 
National Individual Championship are 
listed. 


CAMP PERRY JUNIOR MATCHES 
Prone Matcu, Group A: 
Milton Miller, Columbus, Ohio. 
Prone Matcu, Group B: 
Fred Stager, Merion, Pa. 
Prone-SittING Matcu, Group A: 

Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Prone-Sitt1Inc Matcu, Group B: 

Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Prone-SItTING-KNEELING Matcn, Group A: 

Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Prone-SitTING-KNEELING Matcu, Group B: 

Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 
PRONE-SITTING-KNEELING-STANDING MATCH, 

Group A: 

Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 

PRONE-SITTING-KNEELING-STANDING MATCH, 
Group B: 

Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 
NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL HAMPIONSHIP: 

Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The results of this junior work were 
well demonstrated on the firing line in 
England when four graduates of the Jun- 
ior Rifle Corps were selected as members 
of the United States Team. Lawrence 
Wilkens and H. J. Adams, Jr., fired on the 
team of 10, with Gail Evans as alternate. 
Ensign Harry Renshaw, 1924 Camp Perry 
Junior Champion, was selected as coach 
of the team. Three junior graduates, Law- 
rence Wilkens, Gail Evans and Henry J. 
Adams, Jr., made the Dewar Team, which 
fired its scores at Camp Perry against 
England. 

Instructors and leaders of organized 
groups have also taken a wholehearted 
interest in junior marksmanship instruc- 
tion and the Correspondence Instructor’s 
Training Course. Close to 500 commis- 
sions were issued, 184 of them in the 
Scout Leaders’ Training Schools; 148 in- 
structors qualified for their instructor’s 
medals. 

With these gratifying achievements 
now history the report for the coming 
year should prove just as favorable. You 
who are in the field thoroughly acquainted 
with the program and services of the As- 
sociation can best show your loyalty in 
this work by interesting and affiliating 
your school chums, or by organizing a 
club in your immediate neighborhood. The 
field of activity is practically untouched. 
There are some thousands of boys and 
girls who would just love to handle the 
rifle and take an active part in this junior 
program if they were only to know about 
it. We are relying on you as representa- 
tives of your association to present this 
program to each and every individual and 
organization you come in contact with. 

Let us encourage you to continue with 
your own accomplishments with the rifle. 
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By faithful application you are bound to 
become a better shot making for rapid 
advancement in the course of qualification 
firing. This can come about with a little 
added effort. 


WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL LEADING 
IN BIWEEKLIES 


HE Western High School Boys’ Rifle 

Team, of Washington, D. C., is well 
out in front in both sections of the bi- 
weeklies. In the prone section of the 
matches, Western High and Fresno High 
School, of Fresno, Calif., were neck and 
neck in the race for high place standing 
up until the fourth match of the series. 
In the three preceding events Fresno and 
Western had like scores of 495, 497 and 
496, for a total of 900 credits. Western, 
however, outdistanced Fresno in the 
fourth match, turning in a 5-man score 
of 498 to Fresno’s score of 493. Western 
again leading, carried off the maximum of 
300 points. Fresno received 240 points 
with two teams, Central High School of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and the Boys’ Team 
at the Central High School of Washing- 
ton, D. C., tying with scores of 494 and 
270 points. 

In the 2-position section of the matches, 
fired prone and standing, Western High 
School Team led the field in the first three 
events. Knoxville High School, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., sent Western into second 
place standing in the fourth match, Knox- 
ville turning in a score of 934 as against 
Western’s score of 915. Western High, 
however, ranks the teams of this section 
with a total of 390 points. Knoxville 
High and the Grover Cleveland High 
School, of St. Louis, Mo., are tied for 
second place standing over the series with 
320 points. 

When final returns were received for 
the third match, 10 teams had placed in 
Division A, 23 in Division B and 25 in 
Division C in the prone matches. Twelve 
teams fired the prone-standing section. 
In the A Division of the prone matches, 
Fresno High and Western High School 
Boys’ with scores of 496 continued their 
tie over the series, each having an aggre- 
gate of 900 points. Central High School, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., followed with a 
team score of 494 and 270 points. War- 
ren Harding High School, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., followed Central with a score of 
489 and 240 points. Warren Harding 
High was third in standing over the three 
matches, having totaled 750 points. 

In the B Division the Mahoning Junior 
Rifle Club, of Youngstown, Ohio, and the 
first team at Richmond Hill High School, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., made scores of 
Division A rating. However, their scores 
were credited among B Division teams, 
and in the fourth match were listed with 
the A teams. The Mahoning Junior Rifle 


Club turned in a 5-man score of 489, with 
Richmond Hill having a score of 488. 
Deerfield Shields High, of Highland Park, 
Ill., and West High School, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, had like team scores of 484. The 
Edward Little Boys’ Junior Rifte Club, of 
Auburn, Maine, and the Hyde Park De- 
partment Y. M. C. A. Rifle Club, of 
Chicago, Ill., had scores of 483. Canon 
City High School, of Canon City, Colo., 
and the McKinley High School, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were also tied with scores 
of 482. 

At this stage in the matches the Edward 
Little Boys Rifle Club was leading with 
a total of 500 points over the series, Deer- 
field Shields High coming second with 480, 
and McKinley High School, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., third with 400. 

The Wilby High School Rifle Club, of 
Waterbury, Conn., was the lone team in 
the C Division to make a B Division 
score. Wilby High School, leading in the 
C group, had a score of 462. The Edward 
Little Girls’ Junior Rifle Club, of Auburn, 
Maine; Park High School’s first team, 
of Racine, Wis.; Trinity School, of New 
York City, and Upper Darby High School, 
of Upper Darby, Pa., were just under the 
dividing line, having team scores of 459. 
Malden High School’s second team of 
Malden, Mass., followed with a team 
score of 457. With Wilby High moving 
up into the B Division in the fourth 
match, the Girls’ Team of the Edward 
Little Junior Rifle Club ranked high in 
the series wtih 230 points, followed by 
Malden High School’s second team with 
200 and the Central High School, of St. 
Paul, Minn., third with 190 points. 

Western High School Boys, again lead- 
ing in the position matches with a score 
of 928 and the maximum number of 
points, 100, was leading the series with 
300 points. Knoxville High School, hav- 
ing a team score of 900, placing second 
for 90 points, and a total of 220, rated 
third for the series. Grover Cleveland 
High School, of St. Louis, Mo., placed 
third in the match for a team score of 
897 and 80 points for a total of 250 
points and second place standing over the 
series. 

In this match, fired during the week 
ending November 7, eight possible scores 
were turned in, two of them made by 
Leigh Mathias and Max Mooney, of 
Fresno High School. Possibles were also 
made by Edward O'Neill, of Richmond 
Hill High’s first team; Donald Gosart, of 
Central High, Bridgeport; Donald Cook, 
of Turlock Union High; David Parker, of 
Western High, Washington, D. C., and F. 
B. Wilkinson, also of Western High, 
as well as Edward Paine, of Stadium High, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Several changes came about in standing 
in the three prone divisions of the matches 
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in the fourth match. Western’ High came 
into undisputed first place standing, fol- 
lowed by Central High, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and ' Central High School Boys’ 
Rifle Team, of Washington, D. C., and the 
Fresno High School, of Fresno, Calif. 

In the B Division four teams turned in 
scores warranting their advancement into 
the select group of prone shooting outfits 
for the fifth and final match of the series. 
Hyde Park Department Y. M. C. A., of 
Chicago, Ill., with its 5-man score of 487 
led the field. The Fort Cumberland Post 
Junior Rifle Club, of Cumberland, Md., 
came second with 486 and the Knoxville 
High School, of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
McKinley High School, of Washington, 
D. C., tied for third place with scores of 
485. Deerfield Shields High and the Boys’ 
Team of the Edward Little Junior Rifle 
Club followed with like scores of 484. 

With the moving up of the first four 
teams mentioned into the A Division of 
prone-shooting teams, Edward Little 
Boys’ Junior Rifle Club of Auburn, Maine, 
is leading in the aggregate with 640 points. 
Deerfield Shields High School, of High- 
land Park, Ill., comes second with 620, 
and the first team of the Stadium High 
School, of Tacoma, Wash., third with 360. 

Trinity School, of New York City, lead- 
ing in the C Division, will move up into 
the B Division for the fifth match. This 
team had a 5-man team score of 460. Two 
teams, the Edward Little Girls’ Junior 
Rifle Club of Auburn, Maine, and the 
Upper Darby High School, of Upper 
Darby, Pa., failed to make the grade by 
one point, having team scores of 459. 
Malden High School’s second team was 
next in standing with a score of 456, fol- 
lowed by Central High School, of St. Paul. 
Minn., with 455. At this stage the Girls’ 
Team at Auburn leads the C group with 
320 points. Malden High’s second team 
is second with 280 and the Central High 
School, of St. Paul, Minn., third with 269. 

Knoxville High School, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., with a team score of 934 led the 
2-position group. Western High School 
with its score of 915 placed second and the 
first team at the Kemper Military School. 
of Boonville, Mo., moved up into third 
place with a score of 913. 

The number of possible scores in this 
match totaled 15, two of them submitted 
by R. Grimm, of Western High School, 
Washington, D. C. Western was also rep- 
resented by possible scores made by W. 
Parkhill, F. B. Wilkinson and H. Clagett. 
Lane Tech High’s first team, of Chicago, 
was represented by two possibles, made 
by Harry Briner and N. Shriner. New 
Trier High School, of Winnetka, Ill., had 
one possible made by William Ray, as did 
Knoxville High School, made by James 
Rogers; the Fort Cumberland Post Junior 
Rifle Club, fired by Francis Fraynor; 
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Malden High School, by Graham Morse; 
Central High School, of Bridgeport, by 
Merrill Lasell; Central High School, of 
Washington, D. C., by Alonzo Thomas; 
Ardmore High School, by Robert Fitz- 
hugh, and Crockett Community Center 
Junior Rifle Club, of Crockett, Calif., sub- 
mitted by John Davis. 

The fifth and final match in the series 
will determine the three place winners 
in each division in the prone match and 
the winner in the position section. 


N. R.A. J. R. C. BIWEEKLY MATCHES 


FIRST SERIES 
Corrected Bulletin No. 4 


PRONE POSITION 


Division A 
Total 
Points points 


Club and Location Score 


. Western High, Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Central High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

. Central High, Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Fresno High, 
Fresno, Calif. 

. New Trier High, 
Winnetka, III. 49 

. Richmond Hill ~~, Ast Team, 
Richmond Hill, 490 

. Turlock Union Hi we 
Turlock, Calif. ; 

. Warren Harding High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

. Ardmore High, 
Ardmore, Okla. ' 

. Western High, Girls, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Crockett Com. Ctr. RC, 
Crockett, Calif. 8 90 

. Mahoning Junior RC, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Division B 
Division A Teams for Week Ending December 5 
Total 
Points points 


498 300 1,200 


. 494 920 


494 


493 
Ist Team, 


490 
490 


120 


479 60 


Club and Location 


Score 

. Hyde Park Dept. YMCA, 
Chicago, 

. Ft. Cumberland Post a 
Cumberland, Md. . 

. Knoxville High, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

. McKinley High, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Deerfield Shields High, 
Highland Park, Il. 

. Edward Little Boys JRC," 
Auburn, Maine .... 

. West High, 

Waterloo. Iowa .. 

. South High, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

. Sharpshooters JRC, 
Jacksonville, Ill. ...... 

. Stadium High, Ist Boys, 
Teen, WO. ........ 
Crosby High, 

Waterbury, Conn. 

. Waukegan | aca High, 
Waukegan, IIl. 

. Kingswood School, 

W. Hartford, Conn. 

. New Trier High, 2nd, 
Winnetka, Il. ee 

. Arcola JRC, 
Arcola, Ind. 

. Lewis & Clark High, Ist 
Spokane, Wash. .. 

. Lincoln High, 
Salina, Kans. 

. Germantown High, 
Germantown, Pa. 

. Malden High, Ist 
Malden, Mass. 

. Wilby High, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

. Canon City High, 
Canon City, Colo. 

. Theo. Roosevelt High, Ist 
New York City 


487 200 340 


300 


455 


Division C 
Division B Team for Week Ending December 5 


Total 
Points points 


460 100 280 
459 90 


Club and Location Score 
1. Trinity School RC, 

New York City 
2. Edward Little JRC, Girls, 


Auburn, Maine 


. Upper Darby High, 
Upper Darby, Pa. ... 

. Malden High, 2nd, 
Malden, Mass. 

. Central High, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

. Bonita Union High, 
La Verne, Calif. 

. Dundee High, 
Dundee, Ill. 

. Collinwood High, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

. Catonsville High & JRC, 
Catonsville, Md. ; 
Theo. Roosevelt High, 2nd, 
New York City 

. Park High, Ist, 
Racine, Wis. 

. Stadium High, Girls, 
Tacoma, Wash. — 

. New Trier High, ‘Girls, 
Winnetka, Ill. : 

. 148th Intantry JRC, 
Clyde, Ohio 

. Richmond Hill, 2nd, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y. 

. Bad Axe High, 
Bad Axe, Mich. .... 

. Golden Bear JRC, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

. Community High, 
Granite City, Il. ; 

. South Bend YMCA, Ist 
South Bend, Ind. 

. Lewis & Clark ms, 2nd, 
Spokane, Wash. 

. Park High, 2nd, 
Racine, Wis. 

. South Bend YMCA, “2nd, 
South Bend, Ind. ... 


429 
429 
414 

. 403 
381 
378 

. 336 


Expert Division 


2 Positions—Prone, Standing 
Total 


Club and Location Score Points points 


. Knoxville High, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Western High, Boys, 

Washington, D. C. 
. Kemper Military School, Ist, 

Boonville, Mo. . 913 80 
. Grover Cleveland High, 

St. Louis, Mo. see 70 
. Malden High, 

Malden, Mass. ... . 900 60 
. Lane Tech. High, ist, 

. 893 50 

842 40 


. 934 100 320 


915 90 


Chicago, L se 
. Central High, Girls, 
Washington, D. 
. Kemper Military School, 3rd, 

Boonville, Mo. 30 
. Lane Tech. High, 2nd, 

Chicago, Ill. 8il 20 
. Kemper Military School, 2nd, 

Boonville, Mo. 762 10 
. Kemper ty School, Sth, 

Boonville, 761 
. Kemper Military School, 4th, 

Boonville, Mo. os 748 
. Crosby High, 

Waterbury, Conn. 


1932 REAFFILIATIONS PAST DUE 


ITH the start of the new year the 

slate is wiped clean and all past 

qualifications and match accomplishments 
become a matter of history. 

Individual members and affiliated clubs 

are requested to reaffiliate annually on 


January 1. Mailings have gone forward 
to members and clubs suggesting their 
early reaffiliation. The vast majority have 
acknowledged these mailings by submit- 
ting their membership and club dues. 
Members reaffili{ting have been supplied 
with 1932 membership cards, rule books 
and buttons and the clubs have been 
placed in good standing, making all mem- 
bers eligible to continue their qualification 
and the match firing. 

There are, however, a number of mem- 
bers and clubs still to be heard from. 
These members and clubs will have to act 
soon if they want to continue in the N. 
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R. A. program of junior events. Inci- 
dentally three individual championships 
are to be decided this month. The Indi- 
vidual Scholastic, Individual Military 
School and the Individual Junior Gallery 
Championship Matches are to be fired. 
Members in good standing and members 
of clubs in good standing are eligible for 
entry, but those who fail to place them- 
selves in good standing will be ineligible. 
Those members and clubs who have 
been a little slow to act on 1932 affiliation 
know who you are and we suggest that 
you act now while the gallery season of 
activities is at its height. Annual mem- 
bership costs but 25 cents a year, and club 
reaffiliation $5. There is no maximum to 
the numbers that may join an affiliated 
club. Send in your applications now. 


NEW SERIES OF BIWEEKLY 
MATCHES 


> pen biweekly plan of team matches is 
going along like clockwork. All the 
wrinkles have been ironed out to meet the 
general approval of all teams entered. It 
has always been a problem to arrange 
schedules of matches over a period of 
time that would hold the interest and also 
give newcomers and inexperienced teams 
a chance to win. 

In the second series of matches, which 
is just getting under way, there are but 
five matches. Each match is fired on 
schedule and as returns are made official 
bulletins are published listing the teams 
in divisions according to their 5-man- 
team strength. In the prone section of 
the matches the A Division teams are the 
better shooting clubs. B Division teams 
are those less experienced, and the C Divi- 
sion teams are those newly organized or 
inexperienced. Points are allotted teams 
according to their standing in each match 
and teams having the highest total of 
points at the end of each series of matches 
are declared winners and receive appro- 
priate trophies. 

The plan is intended for greater en- 
couragement for all teams. Teams are 
permitted to advance at any time during 
a series of matches, but at no time are 
they allowed to drop to a lower classifica- 
tion rating. In the prone section of the 
matches teams consist of 10 competitors, 
each firing 10 shots for record, 5 high 
scores to count for team total. In the 
prone-standing section 7 members consti- 
tute a team, each firing 10 shots prone and 
10 shots standing. The 5 high total scores 
count for team total. 

The complete schedule of matches to be 
fired during this second series is listed. 
Instructors are requested to submit their 
entries early for the official targets. More 
than 75 teams have fired consistently in 
the first series of matches just closed, and 
it is not unreasonable to expect 100 entries 


he 


in this second series, which will mean a 
lot of good competition in all divisions 
of the matches. 


Matches 
week ending— 


January 9 
January 23 
February 6 .. 
February 20 
March 5 


Returns due in 
Washington— 


.. January 14 
January 28 
February 11 
.. February 25 
..March 10 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


To be determined this month. Send 
in entries by return mail. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to: Any student who is a junior 
member of the N. R. A. or of an affiliated 
club, attending a school of the high or pre- 
paratory grade, except military schools. 

Conditions: 40 shots prone, fired in 4 
strings, 10 record shots each. 

Entrance fee: 25c. 

Prizes: To the winner, the title ‘“Inter- 
scholastic Gallery Rifle Champion,” the 
Gooding Trophy and the silver medal; 2d 
to 10th places, bronze medals. Percent- 
age medals. 

Entries close: January 1. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1. 


N. R. A. INpivipvaAt MILITARY SCHOOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Open to: Any student who is a junior 
member of the N. R. A. or of an affiliated 
club, attending a military school. (High 
schools maintaining R. O. T. C. units are 
not classed as military schools.) 

Conditions: Three stages. An entire 
stage must be completed in one day. A 


stage will consist of 2 strings each, of 10 
shots for record, fired in the following 
order: First stage—1 string prone, 1 sit- 
ting. Second stage—1 string prone, 1 
kneeling. Third stage—1 string prone, 1 
standing. 

Entrance fee: 25c. 

Prizes: To the winner the title “Mili- 
tary School Gallery Rifle Championship” 
and a silver medal; 2d to 10th, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close: January 1. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1. 


INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR GALLERY CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Open to: Any Junior individual or club 
member of the N. R. A. 

Conditions: 10 shots for record in each 
of the four positions—prone, sitting, 
kneeling and standing (free rifle standing 
position); metallic sights. 

Entrance fee: 25c. 

Prizes: To the winner, a silver medal; 
2d to 5th places, bronze medals. 

Entries close: January 1. 

Targets in Washington: Not later than 
February 1. 


An enthusiastic shoulder-to-shoulder 4- 
position match was recently completed be- 
tween the riflemen at Grover Cleveland 
High School, of St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Evanston Township High School on the 
range at Evanston, Ill. Eight members 
represented each team and exceptionally 
good scores were made by several of the 
competitors. The final score in favor of 
Evanston was 865 x ‘1,000, while Cleve- 
land High totaled 845 x 1,000. 





N: R. A. Junior Rifle Corps Targets 


590 Feer—OF FICIAL TARCET—50 Fees 
Neoone Rite Ascscnne jammer Ride Corps 
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Five Bull’s-eye Targets 
On Tag 


$3.00 per 1,000 
$1.75 per 


Single Bull’s-eye Targets [- 
$1.75 per 1,000 
$1.00 per 


Five Bull’s-eye Targets 
$2.00 per 1,000 
$1.25 per 
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On Lots of 5,000 or More Targets---Shipped Prepaid 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 BARR BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Conducted by E. F. Mitchell 


Westchester County Police 
Compete in First Annual Shoot 


ROMPTLY, at 1 o'clock on Armistice 

Day, 27 pistol teams representing 15 
different police departments assembled be- 
fore the judge’s stand at Playland, Rye, 
N. Y., and received their target assign- 
ments for the first annual Westchester 
County police revolver match. 

The matches were open to one or more 
teams of 3 firing members from the reg- 
ular organized police force of any city, 
town or village in Westchester County. 
All shooting was done at 25 yards with 
factory-loaded ammunition, the Standard 
American 50-yard target, with the 8, 9 
and 10 rings in the black, used for slow 
fire; and the same target with only the 
9 and 10 rings black being used for timed 
fire. The course for each team to shoot 
being 2 scores of five shots each, slow fire, 
1 minute per shot; and 2 scores of 5 shots 
each, timed fire, 20 seconds per score. 
Police officers were permitted to use any 
revolver, .32 caliber or larger, barrel length 
not greater than 61% inches and with a 
trigger pull not less than 214 pounds. 
Target sights permitted. 

Team trophies were provided for the 
first, second and third places for police 
forces having more than 30 regular police 
officers in their department; and trophies 
of equal value were provided for the first 
three places for forces having 30 or less 
regular men in their department. In ad- 
dition to this there were 24 individual 
prizes awarded, the first 4 individual prizes 
being Waterman’s pen and pencil sets, the 
next 5 places being awarded gold-cased 
Waterman’s pens and the next 15 individ- 
ual officers receiving silver-cased fountain 
pens. 
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The Police Division of the National 
Rifie Association provided gold, silver and 
bronze medals to the three high officers 
having a rank of chief, captain or lieu- 
tenant in their department. 

The setting for this first annual compe- 
tition was ideal, the sun being over the 
competitor’s shoulder, with a very clear 
day, and little wind. Nothing was lack- 
ing in the arrangement made by Mr. W. E. 
Mallette, manager of Playland. who, under 
the direction and supervision of the execu- 
tive officer, Col. John J. Dooley, had pro- 
vided bleachers for the spectators, with a 
railing back of the firing point which per- 
mitted the contestants plenty of space. 
Each officer was assigned a number and 
his number placed on his target and after 
each stage of slow fire and timed fire 
the target was scored by Mr. Howard 
Buchanan, Mr. James E. Murray, and 
Chief Allen Keator, of Briarcliff, this 
score being checked and then placed on 
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the large scoreboard by- Mr. George A. 
Steers, in plain view of both contestants 
and spectators, so that at all times each 
officer and each team knew how they 
stood with relation to the other competing 
teams. 

An all-star corps of officials handled the 
match, being headed by the honorary ex- 
ecutive officer, Col. J. Mayhew Wain- 
wright, of Rye, N. Y., a former Assistant 
Secretary of War, and a member of the 
Westchester County Park Commission. 

The executive officer was Col. John J. 
Dooley, of Larchmont, N. Y., who is in- 
structor of revolver practice for the De- 
partment of Correction in New York 
City. The chief range officers were Capt. 
Karl T. Frederick and Dr. William B. 
Short, both of whom are former members 
of International teams. Mr. Lee Parsons 
Davis, former county attorney of West- 
chester County, was the judge advocate 
general of the matches, but owing to the 


LIEUT. ANDREW S. DERBY, E. F. MITCHELL, HOWARD 


BUCHANAN, DOCTOR H. A. BAYLES, JAMES E. MURRAY, COL. JOHN J. DOOLEY, 
DOCTOR WILLIAM B. SHORT, CAPT. KARL T. FREDERICK AND JOHN F. MURPHY 
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smoothness with which the competition 
was conducted, it was not necessary to call 
on him to settle any legal points for the 
contestants. 

Assisting the chief range officers were 
Dr. H. H. Bayles, member of the 1920 
Olympic Pistol Team; Joseph F. Rivers, 
four times state champion of the State 
of Connecticut with a revolver; John F. 
Murphy, member of the board of directors 
of the Westchester Country Club and 
chairman of the Westchester Country Club 
shooting committee; Maj. Orvil E. Mc- 
Kim, U. S. Army Reserves, and Lieut 
A. F. Derby, U. S. Army Reserves. The 
National Rifle Association Police Division 
was represented by E. F. Mitchell, who 
acted as chief scorer. 

The town of Bedford Police competing 
in the “B” class, won that event, led by 
their chief, Frank R. Mallette, when they 
hung up a total of 533, surpassing the 
score of all teams not only in the class 
“B” but also the score of the 13 teams in 
the “A” class. 

The New Rochelle No. 1 Team in the 
class “A” division were only 2 points be- 
hind the Bedfotd Police for high score, 
firing a total of 531, which was high in 
class “A,” defeating its nearest competitor, 
the Westchester County Park Patrol No. 
2 Team, who scored 517, by 14 points. 
Third place in class “A” was taken by 
Westchester Park Patrol No. 1 with a 
score of 513. 





THE FIRING LINE AND TARGETS AT PLAYLAND. 


V.EVERIT MACY 
MENORIAL TROPHIES 
WESTUHESTER POLICE 

REVAEVER SHOOT 

PLAYLAND 
RYE, N.Y, 
WON. Tl- 1835, 


be 





The V. Everit Macy trophies were 
awarded to first, second and third teams 
in class “A,” and the Col. D. T. Aber- 
combie trophies to the first three teams 
in class “B.” 

The Bedford Police, in firing a score of 
533, were far ahead of the town of Mama- 
roneck No. 1 Team, which finished in 
2nd place with a score of 506. Third place 
was taken by the Bronxville Police No. 1 
Team with a score of 472. 

The high individual score, 188, was 
made by Stanley LaBensky, of the Park 
Patrol No. 1; second place went to Ser- 
geant Samuel McBride, of White Plains, 
with 185, and Chief Frank Mallette, of 
Bedford, took third high individual prize 
with 182. Chief Mallette also carried back 
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CLASS A AND CLASS B TROPHIES 


the National Rifle Association gold medal. 
Capt. W. Kirchoff, of New Rochelle, won 
the silver medal. Lieut. G. Gates, of the 
Park Patrol No. 1 Team, won the bronze 
medal. 

All contestants were in the uniform of 
their rank and made a spectacular appear- 
ance as they appeared on the firing line, 
and the departments which they repre- 
sented are to be congratulated on the 
showing made by their respective teams. 
The authorities at Playland are to be com- 
plimented for the part they played in 
staging this wonderful competition, and 
a big vote of thanks should be given to 
them and to the officials in charge of the 
shoot. 

Scores follow: 
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AWARDED AT PLAYLAND SHOOT 


CLASS “A” 
New Rochelle No. 1 Team. 


W. Kirchoff 
L, Condon 
C. Litz 


Westchester County Park Patrol No 


Carson 
Herlihy 
Zipnitsky 


Westchester County Park Patrol No. 1 Team. 


Jaeschker 
Gates 
LaBensky 


White Plains 

Park Patrol No. 3 

New Rochelle No. 3 ; 
New Rochelle No. 2 atin 
Rye No. 1 base 
Port Chester : ; 
Village of Mamaroneck No. 1 
Village of Mamaroneck No. 2 
Rye No. 3 

Rye No. 2 


CLASS 


Bedford Police 
Chief F, R. Mallette 
Paul Reed an 
C. Burroll 


Town of Mamaroneck No. 1 Team 


Paul Yerick 
Louis Boivin 
John Gilfey 


Bronxville Police No. 1 


M. G. Feeney .... 
William Smith .......... 
H. Titlebaum 


North Pelham 
Larchmont No. 1 
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SCORES 


“B"’ SCORES 


BAVTD T.ABRPOORIE 
MEMOPIA) TPOPRIE 
\ Westar 
¥EVOIVLY <iHe0 


Slow Timed Total Bronxville No. 2 

fire fire Trophy Larchmont No. 2 
- Playland No, 1 

4 $9 178 New Castle 

94 86 180 x 

97 76 173 Pelham Manor No. 
ee Peekskill 


531 


2 Team 
Trophy 
86 75 161 
90 89 179 
97 80 177 


517 


Trophy 


79 81 160 
84 81 165 
o4 94 188 


513 


pemenegetins & 509 
eee peeks . 503 
rer ne . $00 
489 
482 
475 
426 
rab bee tee 442 
uiutingig aoe ts 401 

397 


Slow Timed Total 


fire fire Trophy 

90 92 82 

87 88 75 
76 


1 

1 
89 87 176 

5 


33 


Trophy 
85 79 164 
93 81 174 
88 80 168 
506 

Trophy 
89 81 170 
82 73 155 


77 70 147 


472 


449 
441 


Town of Mamaroneck No. 2 
Pelham Manor No. 2 
Pelham Manor No. 1 


3 


vil 


“MEMOPIAI 
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Name Department 


LaBensky, W. C. Park Police 
McBride, White Plains 
Mallette, Bedford 

Condon, New Rochelle 
Herlihy, W. C. Park Police 
Kirchoff, New Rochelle 
Zipnitsky, W. C. Park Police 
Burrell, Bedford 

Reed, Bedford 

Tilley, W. C. Park Police 
Boivin, Town of Mamaroneck 
Litz, New Rochelle 

Horton, White Plains 

Haley, New Rochelle 
Ellingham, Rye 

Feeney, Bronxville 

Quinn, Village of Mamaroneck 
Jones, New Rochelle 
Fitzharris, New Rochelle 
Erdley, W. C. Park Police 
Gates, W. C. Park Police 
Yerick, Town of Mamaroneck 
Jenkofsky, W. C. Park Police 
Gatley, New Castle 


INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
Slow 


fire 
94 
93 
90 
94 
90 
89 
97 
89 
87 
86 
93 
97 
87 
83 
84 
89 
86 
84 
87 
88 
84 
85 
87 


88 


INDIVIDUAL SCORES 


MEDALS AWARDED BY NATIONAL RIFLE 


NEW ROCHELLE NO. 1 TEAM 
WINNERS OF CLASS A DIVISION 


438 
438 : 

431 Name Department 

425 1. Chief F. R. Mallette, Bedford 
424 2. Captain W. Kirschoff, New 
422 Rochelle 

420 3. Lieut. G. Gates, W. C. Park 
389 Police 

354 Note: Ist—Gold; 2d 


Slow 


fire 
90 


89 


84 


Timed 


fire 
94 
92 
92 
86 
89 
89 
80 
87 
88 
88 
81 
76 
85 
88 
86 
81 
81 


Total 
188 
185 
182 


~~ 
oo 


IIS 
ICOK-NwWSeeuG~e 


aAaom 
AMD 


165 
164 
164 
163 


ASSOCIATION 


Timed 


fire 
92 


89 
81 


Total 


182 
178 


165 


Silver; 3rd—Bronze Medal. 
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POLICE PISTOL TEAM BREAKS 
WORLD MARK 


HE pistol team of the New York City 

Police Department on November 9, 
defeated the team of the New Jersey 
Troopers in a rip-snorting match at Wil- 
burtha, N. J., the troopers’ training school, 
and the following Thursday administered 
another defeat on the outdoor range at 
Fort Schuyler, where the New York team 
now does all of its outside shooting. 

At Wilburtha the police team shot a 
score of 1,116, which tops the world’s 
record by 4 points, made by the Detroit 
Police Team in 1930 in the Police Team 
Match at Camp Perry, Ohio. The New 
Jersey team shot 1,111, one point under 
the world’s record. Both teams were much 
below their form in the second match, 
which was due to the high wind which 
swept across the range. 

Motorcycle Patrolman Arthur Sackett. 
with a score of 283, and Lieutenant Salz, 
with a score of 288, led their respective 
teams in the memorable shooting at Wil- 
burtha, which was fired under ideal weather 
conditions. 

Course: Two scores of 5 shots each. 
slow fire, 1 minute per shot; 2 scores of 
5 shots each, timed fire, 20 seconds per 
score; 2 scores of 5 shots each, rapid fire, 
10 seconds per score. Range, 25 yards. 
Target: N. R. A. 25-yard Standard 
American. 

Scores follow: 


N. R. A. COURSE—OUTDOORS 
Place—Training School, Wilburtha, New Jersey. 
Date—November 9, 1931. 
NEW YORK CITY POLICE 
Slow 20 10 


fire sec. sec. To- 

Name 25 yds. 25 yds. 25 yds. tal 
ee 94 92 283 
Ptl. Shuber ..... oho. ae 92 89 278 
Ptl. Migliorini .......... 97 94 87 278 
Pt). Koehler ........ ee 91 89 277 
SEE STI So ae er a ee 1,116 


NEW JERSEY STATE POLICE 
Slow 20 10 


fire sec. sec. To- 

Name 25 yds. 25 yds. 25 yds. tal 
BG, TIE wins ad svbseces 98 93 97 288 
ME NE eri 6 wee x's wena 90 91 95 276 
a 98 92 86 276 
Sgt. Cunningham ........ 94 89 88 271 
Re oer ee ae ee 1,111 


Place—Fort Schuyler, New York. Date—Novem- 
ber 12, 1931. 


NEW YORK CITY POLICE 
Slow 20 10 


fire sec. sec. To- 
Name 25 yds. 25 yds. 25 yds. tal 
Se 97 90 88 275 
oe ae 95 89 90 274 
Seen 93 91 89 273 
esos ioe we was 94 92 87 273 
EES NRG EERE a 1,095 
- NEW JERSEY STATE POLICE 

Slow 20 10 
of fire sec. sec. To- 
Name 25 yds. 25 yds. 25 yds. tal 
2 Se) 96 93 86 275 
, TE Cee ee 97 89 86 274 
EE aka s 6.44 5-0: 94 89 91 274 
| Se 95 93 82 270 
RE ties baa she's X es son els.« b's 1,093 


POLICE ON GUARD DUTY ORDERED 
TO KEEP REVOLVERS IN HANDS 


NEW rule requiring policemen on 

special guard duty to carry their 
weapons in their hands whenever this is 
practical was written into the police rule 
book recently by Commissioner Mul- 
rooney, as a result of the death of several 
patrolmen and detectives in the last few 
years, through their failure to be quick on 
the draw. The regulation specifies that 
whenever feasible policemen assigned to 
guard property against robbery shall wear 
no gloves and carry their revolvers in 
their hands. 

When on the street or in public places 
where carrying the weapon is not prac- 
tical, policemen are instructed to have the 
safety catch of the holster released and to 
have the revolver in a position to enable 
them to “draw and use it instantly.” 


N. G. REGIMENT FORMS N. R. A. 
CLUB 
(Continued from page 40) 


mitted to fire as individuals and on pistol 
teams. This made it necessary for each 
regiment to develop more men to take 
the places of the men who have reached 
a standard of proficiency far above the 
average man found in military units and 
to discourage the use of a chosen few to 
shoot all the team matches. Never be- 
fore in Illinois has one club been so suc- 
cessful in winning so many championships 
as the 132d Club which fired in the name 
of the 132d regiment. 

The course of rifle fire was: 10 shots 
standing, slow fire, at 200 yards; 10 shots 
standing to sitting, rapid fire, at 200 yards; 
10 shots standing to prone, rapid fire, at 
300 yards; 10 shots prone, slow fire, at 
500 yards; 10 shots prone, slow fire, at 
600 yards. Targets A and B only were 
used. The arm was the service rifle as 
issued or privately owned arms conform- 
ing to ordnance standards. Ammunition 
was the 1931 match grade as issued.— 
Capt. Floyd D. Gibson. 


Note:—The 131st Infantry won the 
regimental rifle team championship with 
a score of 2,102, 2d Lieutenants B. B. 
Smith and E. F. Cosby being high indi- 
viduals with 220. Capt. E. W. Hart was 
team captain. Company E, 132d Infantry, 
won the company championship with a 
score of 844. Capt. H. L. Hanes piloted 
the team. Capt. F. D. Gibson, 132d In- 
fantry, won the individual championship 
with a score of 233; Capt. T. F. Duis was 
second with 230, and Sergt. J. Werp was 
third with 229. 

In the pistol matches, the 132d, cap- 
tained by Capt. G. J. Bravos, won with 
a score of 2,185. Company M, 132d In- 
fantry, won the company championship 
with a score ‘of 921. In the individual 


match, Capt. E. F. Ripstra was first with 
259; Sergt. H. J. Kilianski was second 
with 257, and Private E. Adams was third 
with 256. 


STATE TITLES DECIDED IN LAST 
1931 ALABAMA OUTDOOR SHOOT 


The last important Alabama outdoor 
shoot for the 1931 season was held in 
Birmingham on November 15 by the Bes- 
semer Rifle ard Pistol Club for the Ala- 
bama state pistol championship and the 
state rifle championship over the Army 
D course. The meet was well advertised 
in advance through letters to the shooters 
and newspaper publicity in many cities, 
resulting in an attendance of competitors 
from a number of Alabama cities and 
towns. 

The weather was favorable, with just 
enough tang in the air to make a light 
woolen shirt or sweater comfortable, and 
a smoke haze which had settled over the 
entire south for a number of days lifted 
sufficiently to provide an even visibility 
pronounced by some as being better than 
brightness. The matches started shortly 
after 8 A. M. and the firing was continuous 
until about 4 P. M. 

The pistol course was 20 shots, slow fire, 
at 50 yards, and 20 shots, timed fire, at 
25 yards, Army L target with 5-inch bull’s 
eye. After the 50-yard slow fire stage had 
been completed, Lt. Lewis Raemon, An- 
niston army reserve officer, was down only 
10 points with 93 on his first string of 10 
and a 97 on his second string. Lt. Rae- 
mon maintained his lead throughout to win 
the state pistol title with a score of 383. 
H. A. Clapp, of Birmingham, was runner- 
up with 369 and E. A. Rogers, Jr., of 
Gadsden, was third with 366. 

Mr. Clapp won the rifle championship 
with a score of 241. Captain Walter J. 
Hanna, National Guard, was second with 
240; F. W. Crenshaw, third, with 240; 
Lt. J. M. Johnson, Gadsden, fourth, with 
239, and C. D. Stewart, Birmingham, fifth, 
with 239. Loving cups were presented to 
the winners and medals were awarded to 
all who placed, as named above. The 
trophies were presented on the field by 
E. E. Sellers, of Anniston, president of the 
Alabama State Rifle Association. 

Most of the riflemen had been doing 
their rapid fire training all year on the 
Army A target and when confronted with 
the D target their scores were disappoint- 
ing, which they attributed to the different 
picture they saw over their front sights. 
Few, if any, of the pistol marksmen had 
ever before fired on an Army L target with 
its 5-inch bull’s eye from 50 yards. But it 
was a good test of marksmanship and the 
season was brought to a close with wishes 
of “better luck next time” to those to 
whom shooting is sometimes a_heart- 
breaking game. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED. BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR. 


LOCATING GUARD SCREWS IN 
KRAG STOCK 


MY FIRST Krag rifle embarked me on 
quite a hobby of gunsmithing, and only 
a very great lack of spare time prevents me 
from doing a lot of it. However, by using 
the occasional odd minutes that turn up I 
have slowly turned out a few quite creditable 
jobs, the most notable being a Model ’90 
Winchester which I completely rebuilt much 
in the fashion of that illustated in Clyde 
Baker’s book, and done by Mr. R. Bonar. 
My results on this gun were so satisfactory 
that I began to think that I was pretty good. 
Then I started to restock my Krag and in 
due time all the conceit was taken out of me. 
I got a very nice chunk of walnut and have 
done the inletting up to the drilling of the 
guard-screw holes. This seems to have me 
stumped. I have the holes located on the 
receiver side, but how to govern the direction 
of them has not yet occurred to me. After 
all the work I have put on the job I don’t like 
to spoil it drilling those holes. If you can 
suggest any ideas more than given in Baker’s 
book along this line they will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Have read with interest your 
article on “Bedding of Rifles in Stocks.” 

I have seen a formula for a cleaning solu- 
tion consisting in one part each of acetone, 
turpentine and sperm oil, with two parts of 
kerosene. What do you think of this?— 
E.W.H. 


Answer: The locating of the guard screws 
in the stock of a Krag is quite a job, and I 
do not wonder that you are puzzled over it. 
The easiest way I know of to do it is this: 

It is presumed that you have the old Krag 
stock. You will notice that the upper portion 
of the receiver that contains the bolt is cylin- 
drical. Turn up a cylinder of maple of 
exactly the diameter as this receiver, and 
clamp it in place of the receiver in the old 
stock. Place the trigger guard on the old 
stock, and with a metal drill which is a snug 
fit for the guard-screw holes in the old stock, 
enter the drill through the trigger guard and 
old stock, and drill holes through the maple 
cylinder. This maple cylinder then becomes 
a guide for drilling the guard-screw holes in 
the new stock. 

With mechanic’s blue on the receiver, or 
with pointed pins in the guard-screw holes in 
the receiver, accurately locate the position of 
the guard-screw holes on top of your new 
stock. Then clamp your maple cylinder guide 
in the receiver recess in the new stock with 
the holes in it in register with the marked 
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guard-screw points on the top of the new 
stock. Be sure to get the maple cylinder 
guide truly vertical, that is, not leaning to one 
side or the other. Place long pins in these 
holes and sight in with the two pins to get it 
truly vertical, and then clamp. Again enter the 
metal drill through the maple cylinder guide 
and drill the new guard-screw holes down 
through the new stock. Place pins in these 
holes as a guide in inletting the trigger guard 
in the stock, and if the work is accurately 
done, you will find that the receiver, guard- 
screw holes, and trigger guard will line up 
perfectly. 

The formula for cleaning solution which 
you mention is the formula for the first nitro- 
solvent published by Dr. Hudson in 1901. Be 
sure that the kerosene is free from acid. It 
is just as good as any of the so-called nitro- 
solvents. With our present knowledge of the 
chemistry of cleaning the rifle bore, I have 
little use for any of these nitrosolvents or 
nitrosolvent oils, on account of their expense. 
When ammunition loaded with the old chlo- 
rate primer (Government ammunition) is 
used, these nitrosolvents are not effective 
cleaners, as they have no action at all on the 
primer salts which are the cause of corrosion. 
All commercial ammunition is now loaded 
with noncorrosive primers, and with such 
ammunition ordinary sperm oil, ice machine 
oil, or polar machine oil are just as good for 
cleaning, are much better lubricants and rust 
preventives, and are very much cheaper than 
any of the nitrosolvents. You can get these 
oils from almost all paint, oil, or large hard- 
ware stores. A pint, sufficient to last for sev- 
eral years, will cost somewhere between 25 
and 50 cents. For ordinary use around home, 
plain commercial sperm oil is hard to beat. 
But for fall or winter hunting, ice machine oil 
or polar machine oil is best, because it does 
not congeal or become solid until tempera- 
ture drops to 30 to 40 degrees below zero. 
With other oils, when the temperature gets 
much below freezing, the oil congeals, it can- 
not be poured from a bottle or can, it is no 
longer a good lubricant, it is hard to get out 
of the bore before firing, and it gums up the 
breech action and makes it work stiffly or re- 
fuse to work entirely. 


CONCERNING AN OLD COLT 


I RECENTLY came into possession of some 

old rifles and pistols, and one of the 
weapons has aroused my curiosity to such an 
extent that I am asking your help in identify- 
ing it. A brief description of the pistol is as 
follows: 


Barrel—Length 8 inches, stamped “Address 
Col. Sam]. Colt—New York, U. S. America.” 
Has a lug near the muzzle on the underneath 
side. Also a lever which operates a plunger 
nearly the size of the chambers in the cylinder. 
The lever is locked into the lug by means of 
a spring catch. By breaking the lever down- 
ward the plunger enters the chamber. Plunger 
is hollow and is shaped like an inverted cone. 

Cylinder—Stamped lengthwise “Colt’s Pat- 
ent No. 577.” Engraving of several battle- 
ships at sea depictiing a battle. Stamped near 
the outer edge, “Engaged in May, 1848.” 

Back cylindrical block containing firing pins 
—Rotates one-quarter turn in either direction. 
Engraved initial “E” in hammer stop in front 
of firing pin. Stamped “Patented 15-1868.” 

Floor plate, trigger guard and strap—Made 
in one piece of bronze or brass. Stamped near 
trigger guard “.44 cal.” 

Serial No. 178577—It would seem that the 
arm was not constructed to handle cartridges, 
inasmuch as the rotating pawl back of the 
cylinder overlaps the chambers. The barrel is 
held to the frame by means of a pin under- 
neath the barrel which enters a slot in the 
cylinder rod. 

I would appreciate your discussing this arm, 
describing method of operation, approximate 
date of manufacture and trade name, also 
what naval engagement does the engraving 
on the cylinder refer to? Any information 
you can give me will be greatly appreciated. 
—V.E.C. 


Answer: The old gun that you describe is 
a Colt’s cap and ball revolver which has been 
converted to shoot metallic cartridges. 

The plunger was used for loading with 
powder and ball, and after the conversion was 
made the plunger was no longer any good but 
it remained on the gun. 

The first important use of the Colt revol- 
vers by the Government was by the United 
States in the Mexican War. For some years 
after the Mexican War the .36 and .44-caliber 
Colt guns were engraved with one of the 
naval engagements of that war. 


POLISHING A SHOTGUN STOCK 


HAVE a No. 5 Ithaca single trap, and the 

stock has become rather dark. Will you 
please tell me how to repolish it to bring out 
more lustre? Some say use raw linseed oil, 
but I do not know how to proceed. 

Am enclosing stamp for answer. I am a 
member of the N. R. A. and shall always be 
one.—H.R.E. 
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Answer: I think maybe the raw linseed 
oil would do a satisfactory job. Just rub a 
coat of the oil on it with a rag, and before it 
dries, take a dry rag and polish nersistently. 
Just keep at it. You will rub most of the 
surface oil you have put on off again, and 
with it come dirt and grease. 

If this doesn’t work to suit you, then get 
fine sandpaper; also the very finest, called 
glass paper, to finish with. Cut off the outer 
surface with the sandpaper, then go over it 
with the fine glass paper, and see that no 
marks are left on the stock, from the first 
rubbing. Now wet the wood, which will 
cause the grain to rise. Rub that down with 
the sandpaper. Do this two or three times, 
wetting, drying and polishing off, first with 
the coarser paper, then with the finest. Now 
go over and rub in by hand several coats of 
linseed oil, letting them dry, polishing down 
with a rag, then again oiling. Stop the oiling 
when you get stock dark enough, and there- 
after polish with a dry rag and by hand rub- 
bing. You can polish a stock by hand rub- 
bing the same as a man polishes an ax handle 
through use, if you keep it up long enough. 
Anyhow, you ought to improve the appear- 
ance of that stock. Don’t put anything on it 
except the linseed oil. 


AMMUNITION FOR THE COLT 
WOODSMAN 


I FOLLOWED your advice in your letter of 
last month and purchased a Colt Woods- 
man .22-caliber automatic pistol. I am very 
well pleased with this gun and wish to thank 
you for your good advice. However, I have 
a question about ammunition to use in this 
gun. 

In the book of instructions that came with 
this gun and also printed on a tag attached to 
the gun itself was the strong recommendation 
that semismokeless and Lesmok loads only be 
used in this gun. I was wondering if this 
literature could have been printed before the 
development of Kleanbore, Stainless, and 
similar ammunition and if this warning ap- 
plied only against the use of the old smokeless 
ammunition with the corrosive priming. 

The question is: Is it correct to use Klean- 
bore, Stainless or Rustless ammunition in this 
gun or should I confine myself to semismoke- 
less or Lesmok loads ?>—F S.C. 


Answer: The basis of the advice printed 
with the Woodsman pistol requiring the use of 
Lesmok powder only, is that the Lesmok 
powder in .22-caliber cartridges gives a more 
pronounced recoil on the breech block than 
the smokeless powder, and, therefore, makes 
the gun function better. 

Some makes of noncorrosive ammunition 
on the market have at times failed to function 
in this gun satisfactorily. However, Klean- 
bore ammunition seems to work the gun per- 
fectly satisfactorily and I would not advise 
you to use the old-style ammunition as you 
will surely have corrosion in your gun in time. 

I would suggest, therefore, that you use 
Kleanbore or one of the other makes of non- 
corrosive ammunition and if you find that 
any particular make fails to function in the 
gun, simply shift to another make. 


HOW SMOKELESS POWDERS ARE 
SOLD 


ILL you please explain to me the method 
used im determining the so-called 
“weight” of smokeless powders employed by 
the dealers who handle powder. One goes in 
and asks for, say three pounds of a certain 
smokeless powder. The dealer hands out 
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three canisters, each containing a “pound” 
of powder. When you weigh the powder up 
you find it does not come anywhere near 
three pounds, but the dealer assures you that 
each canister is designated as containing one 
pound of powder, and that that is the way 
smokeless powder is sold. 

It is something of a mystery to me, and I 
should appreciate an explanation.—J.M.L. 


Answer: The avoirdupois system is the 
one always used in weighing powder or bul- 
lets. Under this system a pound contains 16 
ounces, and each ounce 437% grains weight. 
Thus, a pound weight of any powder always 
contains 7,000 grains weight. Powder charges 
should always be designated, weighed and 
loaded by grains weight. 

Unfortunately the method employed com- 
mercially in designating powder weight causes 
considerable confusion in the mind of the pur- 
chaser. This is because the term “pound”’ is 
used to describe the size of the container re- 
gardless of the weight of its contents. In 
buying and selling powder the term “pound” 
always refers to the size of the canister and 
not necessarily to the weight of the powder it 
contains. 





A GERMAN MILITARY CARBINE 


I HAVE recently acquired a foreign gun 
about which I would like some informa- 
tion. This is a German carbine, evidently 
model of 1888, since “Kar. 88’ is stamped 
on side at rear of receiver. On top of receiver 
is stamped the date 1893, which I presume to 
be the year in which the gun was built; also 
“Erfurt,” which I take to be the arsenal in 
which built. Am I right? 

Receiver, bolt and steel tube around barrel 
bear a serial number arranged as follows: 
7381f, also several proof marks. 

I believe Bannerman calls this carbine a 
Mannlicher. The fellow from whom I got it 
called it a “Mannlicher-style Mauser.” After 
reading “Bolt actions anatomatized,” by J. V. 
K. Wagar in the March issue of THe RIFLE- 
MAN, I believe it to be a Haenel-Mannlicher. 
Who is right ? 

This being a military gun, is it subject to 
the same faults as the Sporting 8-mm. foreign 
guns of today; that is, is it apt to be non- 
standard in bore? 

What is the proper commercial cartridge 
for this gun—Remington’s 8-mm. Special, the 
236-grain 8-mm. or the 154-grain Spitzer? 
The former owner used the 236-grain bullet 
and complained quite a bit about the recoil. 

Is this really 8-mm. caliber, or 7.9-mm.? 
[I will do very little full-load shooting with 
this gun, except to get brass properly ex- 
panded to fit chamber for low-power reloads. 
Mattern credits the Mauser and Mannlicher 
with 53,000 pounds as maximum, safe pres- 
sure. Does that apply to this gun too, or only 
to later guns? The bolt, bore and receiver 
all seem to be in very good condition. 

I would also like to know if the bolt is fool 
proof; that is, can it be put back together 
wrong, so that it might blow out on being 
fired? Also, is the Krag bolt fool proof in 
above respect? I have a Krag rifle and Krag 
carbine, and don’t think the foreigner can 
ever supplant either of them in my affections. 

Could you suggest a few midrange or var- 
mint loads for this German gun? 

The rear sight has two small, fixed eleva- 
tions and the adjustable elevation. Can you 
tell me for what range these leaf sights are 
set >—H.X.H. 


Answer: Others have asked me about the 
same carbine you have acquired. I have tried 
to find something definite about it, but as yet 
have been unable to. Undoubtedly, it has a 





Mannlicher Model 88 breech-action manufac- 
tured at the German works at Erfurt, but I 
cannot find out whether it uses the 8-mm. 
Mauser cartridge (the military cartridge of 
this size is called 7.9-mm.), which has a rim- 
less case, or the 8-mm. Mannlicher Army 
cartridge, which is entirely different and has a 
timmed case. If it has already been fired 
with the 8-mm. Mauser cartridge with 236- 
grain bullet, and if when the fired cases have 
been extracted and compared with the loaded 
cartridge they do not show deformity, then 
the rifle is probably chambered for that car- 
tridge. War-time rifles or military rifles and 
carbines chambered for the 8-mm. Mauser 
cartridge usually show such great variation in 
bore, bullet seat and chamber dimensions that 
any given 8-mm. Mauser cartridge could not 
possibly be accurate in a given rifle except by 
mere accident, and these are usually the most 
inaccurate rifles we know anything about. 
But it often is possible to hand load these car- 
tridges so as to get very good results in a 
given rifle. See Mattern’s book, “Handload- 
ing Ammunition,” which has a whole chapter 
on the subject, including small-game and var- 
mint loads. The Mannlicher breech action is 
amply strong enough, and both it and the 
Krag action are what you call “fool proof.” 

Many bolt-actions are suitable for very 
high pressures, but Mattern properly places 
the maximum pressure with any of them at 
53,000 pounds, because that is absolutely the 
maximum safe loading pressure that the very 
best of rimless cartridge cases will stand. One 
of the reason is that on a hot summer day, 
the actual pressure given by a cartridge which 
is loaded to a mean pressure of 53,000 pounds 
is nearer 65,000 pounds. The strongest breech- 
action in existence today is either the Spring- 
field or the Winchester Model 54, I do not 
know which. These two actions are perhaps 
one-third stronger than the Mauser action. 
Either will stand any charge of American rifle 
powder that can be crowded into the case 
behind normal bullets, or pressures up to 
about 115,000 to 125,000 pounds. The head 
of the case may blow out, and the gas escap- 
ing to the rear may blow off the extractor, 
may go down into the magazine and wreck 
things there, but the bolt and receiver will 
stand pat. My advice is to keep your loading 
pressure down to 50,000 pounds or under, and 
if you are to use a strange rifle, have it in- 
spected for head space, then you will never 
have the head of a case blow out. 


POWER OF HAND GUNS—JAMMING 
OF AUTOMATICS 


[TOFS the leaking of gas pressure between 
the cylinder and barrel of a revolver 
affect the power or penetration? In an auto- 
matic pistol is there a loss of power caused by 
the recoil working the mechanism of the 
pistol ? 

I am a rifle shooter but am becoming inter- 
ested in pistol shooting, having shot a Woods- 
man Colt .22 cal. which belongs to a friend 
of mine. This gun sometimes fails to eject 
the shell. Is this a fault of this particular 
arm? Will .22 cal. automatics occasionally 
fail or jam? Would you recommend the new 
Smith & Wesson K .22 Outdoorsman Revol- 
ver ?>—G.P.P. 


Answer: Leakage of gas pressure between 
the barrel and cylinder of the revolver has 
little effect on the power, velocity or penetra- 
tion of the bullet. This leakage, however, 
coupled with the short barrel used on revol- 
vers and automatic pistols, necessitates the use 
of a very quick powder for pistol cartridges 
instead of the slower powder that is used 
for rifle cartridges. 
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CONCERNING THE .270 WINCHESTER 


I RECENTLY purchased a new Winches- 

ter Model 54, N. R. A. type rifle. I find 
that when the bolt is closed with the chamber 
empty and the rifle not cocked there is about 
1/64 or 1/32 inch play lengthwise of the 
bolt. I have examined four other rifles of 
this model and none of them have this play. 
Have not fired the rifle yet so don’t know 
what it will do. The bolt closes on a loaded 
cartridge with about the right amount of 
drag. Is this end play serious or dangerous? 

Assuming equal accuracy in loading, is the 
145-grain bullet as accurate in the .270-caliber 
as the 130-grain? 

What is the approximate muzzle velocity 
of the 100-grain bullet in the .270, with the 
maximum safe powder charge, and would it 
be an accurate vermin load? If we could 
get the bullets made, what would be the 
heaviest bullet the .270 would throw at be- 
tween 2,200 and 2,400 feet per second muzzle 
velocity and keep the breech pressure within 
safe limits? I thank you for any informa- 
tion you give me—T.A.L. 


Answer: There is nothing wrong with 
your Winchester rifle. When it is empty, 
some looseness of fit is absolutely necessary 
for a free-working mechanism. 

I should say that the .30-06 Remington 
Kleanbore cartridge loaded with 150-grain 
bronze point bullet, m. v. 3,000 f. s., would 
give the same average accuracy in a .30-06 
Winchester as the .270 Winchester cartridge 
would give in the .270 Winchester, and that 
there was no material difference in killing 
power between the two cartridges. 

I have no doubt that a proper 100-grain 
jacketed bullet can be loaded in the .270 
W.C.F. cartridge with a proper powder charge 
of du Pont No. 17% powder, and a muzzle 
velocity of approximately 3,500 f. s. obtained 
with very fine accuracy. So far as I know, 
no one has ever worked up such a load, as 
there would be no advantage in it, as the 
100-grain bullet cannot be made with the 
sharp ogive of point that the 130-grain bul- 
let has, it will meet much more air resistance, 
and consequently its trajectory over game 
ranges will be little if any flatter than that 
of the regular 130-grain Winchester cartridge. 
The twist of rifling in the .270 Winchester 
would probably maintain the stability of a 
160-grain bullet at m. v. 2,300 f. s. very 
satisfactory. 


SOME GOOD LOADS FOR .30-06 AND 
KRAGS 


I WOULD like to know what kind of pow- 

der would work best behind the Lyman 
bullet 311413, which is gas check. They 
recommend 16 grains of No. 80 or 23 grains 
of Hercules Lightning. I wanted a little more 
speed than the No. 80 will give, and from 
talking to others they say that the Lightning 
powder is sure death to a barrel. Could 
Hi-Vel be used, or No. 17%, or some pyro or 
other powders? How about 1204? I would 
like to use it up to 500 yards, and occasion- 
ally 600. They say that it is a very accurate 
bullet. At 200 the No. 80 would be fine. 
What dope have you on this bullet and 
charges and the approximate speed? The 
bullet is about 169 grains. I intend to use 
about a 1 to 10 mixture. 

I have been reading quite a bit about 
small-game bullets that will do their stuff on 
chucks, etc. Well, I have not shot chucks 
but we have tried these out on coyotes, bob- 
cats and squirrels, and that kind of game. 
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We have been using the Western Cartridge 
Company’s 150-grain .30-30 O. P. Exp. in 
front of 48 grain of No. 174, and what it 
will not do to game! And it can be safely 
used in these settled districts where the other 
is dangerous. They surely go to pieces. My 
fellow club member, who has accounted for 
as many coyotes and bobcats as any one in 
this country, used this combination, and he 
hit a coyote high and to the rear, and all that 
was holding it together was a little hide on 
the stomach and a few insides. And it just 
blew up a bobcat. 

We are pretty well settled around here, 
and to use a big bore we have to use some- 
thing that will go to pieces pretty quick in 
order to be safe. In the Krag we use the 
170-grain S. P. B. T. by same company in 
front of 44-grains of No. 174%. You can hit 
a rabbit or squirrel with it and it just blows 
him up. The jackets are thinner than the 
regular .30 bullets, as its speed is less and 
they mike around .307, and surely work fine. 
The pressure is very light in the Springfield 
and not nearly up to the regular in the Krag. 
They are very pleasant to shoot. You might 
pass this on to some of your chuck-hunting 
friends, and I would be pleased to hear from 
you or some of them on it. It also gives us 
very fine accuracy on the ‘range, and the 
regular No. 18 issue cannot compare to it. 

I would be very much obliged on whatever 
dope you can give me on lead gas-checked 
load.—D.H.N. 


Answer: The best powder charges for the 
.30-06 cartridge with Ideal bullet No. 311413 
are, in the order of their desirability, 23 
grains Lightning, 15 grains No. 1204, 16 to 
18 grains No. 80, and 26 to 28 grains of 
Hercules Hi-Vel powder. I think that Light- 
ning will be the best powder. In moderate 
charges like this it is not erosive, and is a 
most excellent*powder. These loads should 
give fine accuracy to 400 yards, and even at 
500 yards it will quite frequently give pos- 
sibles on calm days. 

A lot of riflemen have been using bullet 
No. 311413 on woodchucks for a pleasant 
100-yard load that is easy on the barrel. 
With a file they slightly flatten the point of 
the bullet so that the flat point is about .15 
inch in diameter, and then with a .05-inch 
drill they drill a hole in the center of the 
flat point about %-inch deep. 

I am very much obliged to you for the in- 
formation about loads for the Krag and 
Springfield rifles. I am passing your letter 
on to Mr. Hathaway, thinking that he may 
wish to publish it in THe AmerIcAN RIFLE- 
MAN. 


DU PONT 1204 POWDER FOR RE- 
DUCED LOADS IN .30-06 


E HAVE been using du Pont 1204 pow- 

der for reduced loads in the .30-06 for 
over a year, and have had very good results 
from it in a number of short or midrange 
loads. 

It has been used behind Ideal bullets No. 
311413 and No. 308334 with very fine accu- 
racy in a 15-grain charge. We have not been 
able to secure as good results from No. 80, 
which du Pont recommends for these bullets 
for short range. 

Some time ago I sent Mr. Hathaway a tar- 
get or rather a piece of paper, on which I had 
shot six groups with this powder, using the 
two bullets mentioned for three groups each, 
raising the sight slightly for each group. The 
15-grain loads showed very fine accuracy, and 
this accuracy fell off as the charge was in- 


creased. I am writing Mr. Hathaway to send 
you this target if he still has it. (He wrote 
me he was going to file it.) 

Charges as low as 6 grains weight will 
ignite without hangfire with the gun muzzle 
down. Any weight of charge that will burn 
at all will do so with remarkable cleanliness, 
not leaving a single unburned grain and 
scarcely any smoke in the barrel. 

Another thing about this powder is that it 
is thrown by an Ideal powder measure with 
the very best accuracy of any that I have 
ever loaded. Have checked it many times 
and a variation of over .1 grain is the excep- 
tion.—P.R.D- 


Answer: I am indeed very much obliged 
to you for your letter giving dope on reload- 
ing gas-check bullets in the .30-60 cartridge 
with du Pont 1204 powder. This information 
is very valuable to me, and I am sure that it 
will be to all reloaders. I have made a record 
of your loads in my file for future reference. 
I am ordering a supply of this powder, as 
my stock is almost exhausted, and sometime 
soon I hope to be able to try out the load 
with bullet 311413. 


CONCERNING SHOTGUN CHOKE 


K Ly explain to me the meaning of 

“full choke,” “modified choke” and “cy- 
linder.”” What is the difference in the pattern 
of shot of each of these—C.L.D. 


Answer: The difference between the dif- 
ferent degrees of choke is in the muzzle con- 
striction. The muzzle of a full choke is from 
35 to 40 thousandths of an inch smaller than 
the barrel diameter. Choke starts some three 
inches back, and then narrows to the muzzle. 
A modified choke would have a constriction 
of around 15 thousandths, an improved cy- 
linder from 5 to 7 thousandths, and a true 
cylinder has the bore diameter all the way 
to the muzzle. 

In shooting, the full choke covers about a 
14-inch circle at 20 yards; modified, from 16 
to 18 inches; improved cylinder, 24 inches; 
and straight cylinder, from 27 to 30 inches— 
all at 20 yards, which is the best distance at 
which to shoot a gun where the choke is to 
be demonstrated. 


A SHOTGUN FOR UPLAND SHOOTING 


I AM contemplating buying a new shotgun 
for upland game shooting—pheasant, rav- 
bit, partridge, snipe, and woodcock. 

At present I have a 16-gauge, bored full 
choke and modified, with 28-inch barrels. 
This seems to be a fine gun for this kind of 
shooting except that I think it shoots too 
close—modified and improved cylinder would 
be better. Do you agree? Would you suggest 
26-inch barrels, or would you leave them at 
28? And what do you think of the 16-gauge? 
I believe it is ideal. 

I have two rifles with stainless steel barrels 
—exccllent barrels, I think. Why is it: that 
shotguns are not available with barrels of this 
sort ?—A.C. 


Answer: The 16 is the right gun for up- 
land shooting, I have always thought. I 
would have the barrels your present length, 
28 inches, bored 45 and 55 per cent, which 
is close enough for your purpose. 

I think the stainless shotgun barrels will 
appear pretty soon, and in the meantime we 
have the noncorrosive primer, which serves 
about the same purpose. 
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WANTS STOPPING POWER IN HAND 
GUNS 


_ reading Mr. Fitzgerald’s most ex- 
cellent book “Shooting,” I have decided 
to obtain the most powerful hand gun pos- 
sible. Inasmuch as all ammunition for it will 
be hand-loaded, I have chosen the Colt New 
Service in either the .44 Special or .45 Colt, 
and expect to cut the barrel to 1% or 2 
inches, in addition to removing as much as 
possible of the ejector rod, trigger guard and 
grip. 

Inasmuch as this gun will be used only for 
personal defense, I wish to make up the most 
powerful load obtainable, and prefer to use 
smokeless powder. I note that some authori- 
ties recommend the use of a very heavy bul- 
let for a man-stopper, but I am wondering 
if it would not be better to drive a light 
bullet at a very high speed to obtain some 
shocking power from the velocity, using an 
absolutely flat-faced wad-cutter bullet to 
make sure that the bullet would stop within 
the body of the target instead of expending 
part of its energy on the other side of him. 
I believe that the Yankee Specialty Company 
will make up any kind of a mold that I de- 
sire, so I will be glad to have your suggestions 
as to the most effective type of bullet, if such 
is not on the market. 

My own idea calls for a bullet like the 
Ideal 429352, with heavy bands and lubricant 
grooves, but with the face of the wad-cutter 
cupped like their 360270, or with a hollow 
point like their 40393; this hollow point or 
hole to be set in the center of the flat face of 
the bullet. The front part of the bullet 
would be of bore diameter and the rear part 
0.001 inch larger than the groove diameter 
of the barrel. The bullet would weigh about 
200 grains and be cast of a fairly soft alloy. 

The following idea sounds foolish and prob- 
ably is. What would happen with the above 
flat-faced bullet if the hole in the front end 
were just big enough that a .22-caliber rim- 
fire, blank cartridge could be squeezed into 
the hole, with the rim of the blank resting 
on the face of the bullet? Would this bullet 
blow up on impact with soft flesh and dis- 
integrate inside of the body, of the target 
without danger of part of ‘the rear of this 
explosive bullet backing out through the 
entrance hole and damaging the shooter at 
close range? Would such a bullet be more 
effective than the bullet that I have outlined 
above? 

With the above specifications in mind, 
please tell me whether I should buy a .44 
Special or a .45 Colt, and make your recom- 
mendations for loading. All types of loads 
tried will be sent to du Pont for pressure 
test before firing them in my own gun, as will 
also ten cartridges of each lot loaded after 
the final combination is found. 

I expect this gun to kick, but I am pre- 
pared for that, as I once made and fired a 
single-shot pistol using the .45-70-405 rifle 
cartridge. I wish to thank you in advance 
for your suggestions and criticisms——E.M.H. 

P. S.: I wish to assure you that I am not 
as bloodthirsty as this letter would indicate. 
There have been entirely too many holdups 
around here, so I intend to talk softly and 
carry a big gat. 


Answer: When it comes f6 the hand-load- 
ing proposition, I am always in favor of the 
.44 Special over the .45 Colt as the .44 car- 
tridge is an inherently more accurate car- 
tridge than the .45 Colt, and, moreover, has a 
case that is better adapted to the hand-load- 
ing operation. 








Now, in regard to shock power, I am very 
strongly of the opinion that the most im- 
portant factor of all in producing stopping 
power is velocity. Such experiments as we 
have made and our experience over a good 
many years have indicated that a heavy bul- 
let going at a slow velocity does not have 
the shock power that a light bullet going at 
a high velocity does. 

I am not much impressed with the Super 
Police .38. 

I believe that you would add greatly to 
your shock power by using a square-faced 
bullet. In line with these suggestions, we 
might consider Belding & Mull No. 429205, 
which is fairly square and which can be 
speeded up to 1,048 f.s. This is the highest 
load that I have seen recommended for this 
bullet and is made by using eight grains of 
du Pont No. 5. 

A bullet that is better shaped for shock 
power but which is not quite so easy to speed 
up, because of its deep seating in the car- 
tridge case, is No. 429200. If you use too 
much powder with this bullet you will get 
high pressures. The highest load that I have 
seen recommended for this bullet is 7 grains 
of No. 5, giving 980 f. s., or 11 grains of 
No. 80, giving 995 f. s. 

The slight reduction in velocity indicated 
would probably be more than made up by 
the shape of the point. 

In regard to your plan of putting a .22- 
caliber blank in the front end of the hollow 
point bullet, I have often tried this, and the 
results when fired against wood or any simi- 
lar substance are that it produces an ex- 
plosive bullet which creates very great de- 
struction. I am positive this would go off if 
it struck bone but am not so sure whether 
it would if it struck flesh. The forward mo- 
tion with a very heavy lead bullet is suffi- 
cient to prevent the parts from coming back 
to amount to anything. 





A FEW SIDELIGHTS ON “GUNSLING 
DAVE” 


N LOOKING over the May, 1931, issue 

of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, I read 
again your article on the old Springfield and 
noted your tribute to old “Gunsling Dave.” 
You said that he used the Texas grip, would 
jump up and swing the gun sling around his 
legs and alight on his back, etc. I knew him 
in 1892 and shot with (or against) him that 
year at Fort Sheridan when five State teams 
and the Army Team competed. At that time 
he used the Texas grip at the long ranges, but 
only to fire the necessary two shots at each 
range. As the target was neared the bugler 
would no more than sound the first note when 
Gunsling would seemingly at one motion step 
through his gun sling with the left foot, give it 
a wrap over his right knee and sit down. He 
would load his piece, lean away back to get 
his sight, his knees up in the air all the time in 
what we called the modified sawbuck position. 
After a quick sight he would raise to a full 
sitting position, and then the fireworks! You 
are right about the left hand and mouth 
being full of shells but I am not so sure of 
them behind his ears! The marvel to me lay 
in the fact that he never saw his sight after 
that first quick alignment. Of course he only 
shot thus at the shorter ranges. He would 
fire leisurely, more or less, coming at longer 
ranges toward the silhouettes and endeavor to 
fire all his shells at the closer ranges, usually 
having none left for the trip back, while us 








ordinary sharpshooters were in fear of being 
penalized for having some still in our belts. 

Good old Dave! I suppose he is dead by 
this time. He was not a young man, then, 
almost forty years ago. I have an old book 
of Spanish-American War pictures in which 
he is shown in several halftones. He is de- 
picted there using the Krag. At the time I 
mention he did not think much of the new- 
fangled things. The Fifteenth Infantry was 
at Fort Sheridan then and one company had 
been issued the new rifles and were trying 
them out, but not at official scores. By the 
way, I remember having seen there that a 
prisoner, escaping, had been killed, said to 
have been at that time the first human killed 
with that rifle, the Krag. I saw there the 
six-inch oak which had been drilled from 
side to side after the bullet had gone through 
the prisoner’s head. 

My last memory of Gunsling was that last 
evening of the shoot, October 31, 1892. We 
were not quartered at the post but each outfit 
had its own tent camp. At one of these 
camps, cook tents had been arranged in a 
sort of quarter-circle, opening together, and 
in the center one was a stove. The stove 
pipe, projecting through the tent, would from 
the force of the wind, be as often inside as 
out, but we did not mind the smoke. Our 
outfit had sent over something like a dozen 
quart bottles of whiskey remaining from its 
medical supplies, and with the beer freely on 
tap a fairly good time was had. O’Rourke had 
by remarkable scores at known distances (not 
at skirmish) beaten Gunsling, and when 
O’Rourke came in Gunsling grabbed him and 
waltzed him around. Gunsling was wearing 
a big Mexican straw hat and some one 
grabbed it and pulled it around his neck. He 
could not pull it back over his ears so wore 
it so the rest of the joyful evening. Those 
were the days!—R.H.W. 


Answer: I have your exceedingly inter- 
esting letter about Gunsling Dave. I was 
very glad indeed to get it and to read some 
more of his history. I knew him very well 
indeed. We shot together on the Army In- 
fantry Team for about four years. During 
one year, I was paired with him as a shooting 
partner. He was a very fine man and exceed- 
ingly interesting. He was also a most excel- 
lent shot with the Krag rifle. I have never 
seen him shoot a .45-caliber rifle, but I have 
seen him several times show a bunch of us 
officers how he did shoot it, and it was from 
that shooting that I wrote my description in 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

I do not know whether Davison is living 
now or not, but I hope so. In the years 1905 
to 1908 when I shot with him, he did not 
impress me as being.a very old man at that 
time, certainly not much more than about 
50 years old. 

It was a very great pleasure indeed to get 
your letter. 


THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Custom Gun-makers 


Winter is the ideal time in which to 
have next season’s rifle made. 
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<i a HUBALEK .22 Caliber L. R. Barrels 











vel IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS| Fitted to any single-shot action, $36.00. Accuracy guaranteed 

In- es | "THESE. barrels are tested before and after fitting and must make group of 10 shots on %4 
ring Compact, convenient, easy to operate and | inch circle at 25 yards Machine Rest. All barrels are round. These barrels are also 
ting turn out accurate work. Mid-range and | | suitable for the “Hornet.” 

eed- reduced loads give you a wider use of | A4jgo ANY CALIBER SINGLE-SHOT RIFLE RELINED to.22 L. R. 
<cel- your favorite arms. Write us calibers | Up to 28 inch, $30.00. Extra length, $3.00 per inch 

eel you wish to reload. Single Shot Target Pistols relined to .22 L. R. up to 10 inch, $15.00 to $20.00. Only 


highest grade steels used. 
f us We make all our own tubes. Other extras. 
‘rom 311418 Changing center fire to rim fire, $4.00 Extractors, $4.00. 
n in : 


THE HUBALEK SPECIAL MATCH GRADE .22 CAL. 


ving . oe TARGET BARRELS, $45.00 
1905 These barrels are made of the finest steels, and are the most accurate barrels that can 
not ! be made. They are tested before and after fitting, and must make group of 10 shots on % 
that ; = inch circle at 25 yards Machine Rest. These barrels hold practically all records, and 
bout 

No. 3 Reloading Tool for rim QUICK SERVICE AND HIGH-GRADE WORK GUARANTEED 






IDEAL No.3 
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they are the choice of the experts. 


cartridges, .25-20, .30-30, .32- | 

i, =. & “W.. etc.. $6. No. | THE HUBALEK 52 

Sone Sinihans cortrllies, ae, | We furnish at short notice the new Model 52, equipped with Heavy Hubalek Special 
* Match Barrel, Fecker Scope Blocks and 17A Front Sight, at $75.00. 
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von IDEAL DIPPER | A HUBALEK 
For reduced | . 
R ro i | 744 WILLOUGHBY AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





of bullet moulds 


and gas checks. Best results ob- 


tained in cast- 
ing full bullets. 
Price 50 cents. 
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“Without a doubt you have the best light-weight We desire a new name for our ‘‘Pacific Gun Cleaner 
IDEAL LUBRICANT sleeping bag on the market."’ C. P. Fordyce, M.D. and Lubricator.” This name is too long. We want 
| a short and snappy one for this marvelous Gun Oil. 
* DEAL MELTING POT Miniature Prism Binoculars, 8 Power— § | Je Ww y $25 F " 
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160-Page Handbook with Valuable Information, _— = is FREE—there is nothing to buy. 
Tables, etc., Sent for 50 Cents Send for Cotalogue R PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
ANTHONY FIALA Makers of + fs al Sights and 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 47 Warren Street New York City 


Dept. B 424, Baibea St., San Francisco, Calif. 


90 WEST STREET, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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articles. 


Insertions are accepted at the rate of 7 cents per word, including 
name and address of advertiser. Groups of letters and figures computed 
as one word. No advertisement accepted for less than $1. All advertise- 
ments must be accompanied by cash. No free insertions. Advertise- 
ments not accompanied by cash will be disregarded. Advertisements should 
be in publication office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in 
which advertisement is desired to appear. PRINT ADVERTISEMENT 


PLAINLY. 





FOR SALE 


HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- 
nition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on telescope 
sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf. 


SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Free lists to 
interested buyers. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, Kans. 11-32 


WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels for 














Colt Automatics, .45-caliber, $7; .38 Super., $10: | 


fine repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball. 
Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH Bar- 
rels fitted to any target rifle, $36-$45. These barrels 
hold practically all records; they are the choice of 
the experts. Target rifles and pistols relined to .2? 
caliber. Quick service and good work guaranteed. 
A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 








VEST POCKET 7-power, 5-ounce, universal focus 


monocular with case, $9.50. Everything in new | 


and used field glasses and binoculars. J. Alden 
Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. 


POWDER SCALES, finely made, accurate and very 
sensitive, $10 each. A. M. Dow, Braintree, — 
1-3 








NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-barrel gun 
you have always wanted. We are closing out our 
sample guns at bargain prices. Send stamp for list. 
Baker & Kimball, 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


QUICK-METHOD bluing solution, $1; Old Eng- 
lish stock-finishing oil, $1; lapping compound for 
barrel and action work, $1; Whelen gun_ slings, 
%-inch wide, of Latago leather, $2; Old English 





stock polish, $1. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and | 
Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


WINCHESTER BARGAINS—All takedowns. All | 
brand new and shipped in original Winchester fac- | 





tory boxes. Model 92, .32-20, .44-40 half magazine, 
.38-40 full magazine, 24-inch barrels, $19.85. Model 
94, .25-35, .32-40 and .38-55 half magazine, 26-inch 
barrels, $21.95. Model 86, lightweight, half maga- 
zine, 24-inch nickel steel tapered barrel, .45-70. 
$23.95. Model 55. latest lightweight, half maga- 
zine, 24-inch nickel steel tapered barrels, shotgun 
butt, .25-35, .32 W. S., $24.95. Lyman tang peep 
ight attached, $4 additional. Leather and canvas 

edown case, $1.50. Limited stock. Order yours 


today. We ship c. o. d. for $5 m.o. If cash in full, | good 


we so jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 
37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


FACTORY SECONDS—Recoil Pads, $1.00 post- 
paid, complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2.25. Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Manufacturers’ Adjusting Co., Richwood, - 








MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPES, high in qual- 
ity, low in price. Any rifieman can afford one. 
Send for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 1-32 


$15 GOERZ Gunner’s Sight, 10-power, with stand- 
ard hair lines, easily remodeled for rifle sight, ad- 
justable; cost United States Government $100. Lim- 
ited supply, order immediately, fine condition. Big 





selection guns, rifles, musical instruments, binocu- | 


lars, telescopes. Buy, sell and exchange. Write your 


wants. Send for free list. Weil’s Curiosity Shop, | 


20 S. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-32 
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READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in these 
columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the disposal of 
guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the acquisition of similar 


Special Notice to Arms Chest Advertisers: 


the advertisers intend to shoot straight. To such as do not intend to shoot straight we offer the 
more satisfactory to take their advertising elsewhere. 








livered free. Can be supplied inletted with all ac- 
cessories. Mitchell Bosly, 75 Bath St., Birming- 
ham, England. 11-32 


RARE BINOCULAR. field glass, telescope bar- 
gains. slightly used, $1.75 up; 8X prism binoculars, 
$9; Busch, Du Maurier, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, Schutz, etc., 3 to 24-power. World’s largest 
assortment, catalog free. Du Maurier Co., 191-A, 
Elmira, N. Y. 1-32 


ONE 6-POWER Fecker ’scope Mic mounts, 1% 
objective, $50; Owens’ Springfield Sporter, $125; 
B. S. A. Hornet new cheek-piece stock, ’scope blocks 
and Lyman 48 rear, $70; .270 Winchester 54 N. 
R. A. with B&M reloading tools, $55; Ithaca trap 
gun, 32-inch barrel, about 4E grade, $65; heavy 
26-inch barrel Krag, $25; N. M. Springfield, pistol- 
grip stock with Western Peep sight, $22.50; 300 
Savage caliber Haenel Mannlicher, $15; 438 Lyman 
‘scope, complete, $16.50; 5A Winchester ’scope with 
service rifle mount, $15; Zeiss Zielvier 4X ’scope, 
$30; 410 Marlin Repeater, $22.50; new .44 Special 
triple lock S&W, $22.50; imported beautiful grain 
shotgun stock blanks, $6, with forearm $7.50, worth 
twice as much; Krag rifles rebarreled, $15. No 
_— W. A. Sukalle, 60 S. 5th Ave., Tucson, 
Ariz. 1-32 


HORNET, SEDGLEY-SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 
blocks on barrel, with Lyman 438 ’scope, blade 
front sight; will pass for new. First money order 
for $65 takes it. Shipped by American Express. 
~/.-9 Eckert, Jr., 636 Glenmore Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 1-32 











H&R TARGET PISTOL, brand new, spotless con- 
dition, new heavy 7-inch barrel model, new type 
sights, tool-steel hammer and trigger. two grips; 
fired 200 times, $20. No trade. Milford Baker, 
Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-32 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED in the very best front 
sight for either target or game, send for informa- 
tion on the English type hooded sight I am sell- 
ing. Increase your gallery scores with the Nu-Idea 
palm rest, $5 postpaid. New Marlin, model 50, 
.22 autoloading rifles, handle hi-speed ammunition, 
with either blocks for Lyman ’scopes or Lyman No. 
42 receiver sight attached, $18.95 prepaid. W. H. 
Hammett, Greer, S. C. 1-32 


ARMY SPECIAL perfect, used, $21; S. A. A. .45 
7¥%-inch, $12.50; Savage Automatic .32, new con- 
dition, $9.50; pre-war 9-mm Luger, holster worn, 
little rough, $15; S&W .32 ejector, nickel, pearl 
stocks, fair, $12.50; Bisley’s .32-20 and .45, fair 
condition, $15; Frontier Six Shooter .44-40, nickel, 
specimen, $14; Remington typewriter, A-1, 
$20. Will trade and answer. Colt’s .25 automatics, 


| $6.50 to $9.00. T. C. Hansen, Caney, Kans. 1-32 | 





QUALITY SPRINGERS, registered, male and fe- 
male, winners-workers, reasonable. WANT—Guns, 
glasses. Wonderful Son Boghurst Rover at service. 
Harry Dean, E. 3011 Wellesley, Spokane, Wash. 1-32 


UNION HUNTING ’SCOPE MOUNTS—Con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; price, 
$9. Write for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties 
Company, Brookville, Pa. 1-32 


KRAG SPORTER, reshaped stock, checkered grip, 
Springfield sight, no rear; nice shape, $10. Stevens 
off-hand pistol, 6-inch, slightly used, $8; World War 
Mauser carbine, barrel pitted, otherwise nice shape, 
$8.50; Remington 12-C, .22 L. R., figured special 
stock, pistol grip, ’scope blocks, inside excellent, 
outside good, accurate, $10. George Nyman, 230 
N. 21st St., La Crosse, Wis. 1-32 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANK, Sporters, beau- | 
| tifully grained from $6.50 to $20; ordinary, $2. De- 


















We wish it definitely understood by all advertisers that the 
interests of our readers are our chief concern, and in accept- 
ing advertisements it is with the implied understanding that 
suggestion that they will find it more profitable and in other ways 





ONE LYMAN 5A telescope with mounts, almost 
new, $22.50. Earl J. Miner, 36 Paumanake Ave.. 
Babylon, N. Y. 1-32 


WALTHER .25, accurate, good bluing, cartridges. 
$9. Give $4 for .22 Favorite. George Marshall. 
Vergennes, Vt. 1-32 


COLT “Ace”? .22 automatic, two extra magazines, 
new, $33; Model 1914, .303 British, $12; Win- 
chester, Model 56, .22 L. R., $12; Modified Rus- 
sian, $7. No trades. Gerald Forrest, 21812 Ros 
coe St., Canoga Park, Calif. 1-32 


NEW REMINGTON EXPRESS, _.30-06, anti 
flinch pad, Lyman 48, $35. Fred N. Barnes, Bay 
field, Colo. 1-32 


DE LUXE matched pair Colt’s O. M. revolvers. 
.22 and .38; special grips, recessed case, fine L&R 
holsters; cost over $100; make offer. Hennig, 4625 
N. 52nd St., Omaha, Nebr. 1-32 


WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 
‘scopes obtainable; have never had one returned. 
G&H, Niedner and Union mounts. A selection of 
fine’ used binoculars at attractive prices. Repairing 
done right. Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 1-32 


ONE STEVENS Hammerless 12-gauge shotgun. 
$22.50; one Model 54 Winchester .30-06, new con- 
dition, stock cut for Lyman receiver sight, $23; 
one .30-06 Springfield Sporter, $30; one .30-06 
Pressure barre] Springfield, weight about 12% pounds, 
$40. WANT—A good pair prism binoculars. What 
have you? Lawrence Nuesslein, 934 N. 30th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 1-32 











SAVAGE 20, .300, new; Graflex B, 4 x 5, Anastig- 
mat F-4.5 new. D. A. Towle, Fairfield, Conn. 1-32 


NEW WINCHESTER LEVER ACTION, Stand- 
ard Model, 95 rifles and carbines. Rifle: solid frame. 
sporting rear and gold bead front sight, rifle or shot- 
gun butt stock, .30 Army (.30-40 Krag), with 28- 
inch barrel, .35 Winchester, .405 Winchester with 
24-inch barrel; price each, express prepaid, $34. 
Carbine: solid frame, 22-inch round barrel, carbine 
stock and forearm. Gold bead front and carbine rear 
sight, caliber, .30 Army; price each express prepaid, 
$34. Marble’s flexible rear sight attached, $4. 
Leaving out rear sight slot in barrel, $2.50; leather 
sling-strap attached, $2.50. nti-flinch recoil pad 
attached, $4. $5 deposit on express c. 0. d., in- 
spection permitted. Stamp for catalogue showing 
the Winchester Model 95 and over 40 other Ameri- 
can rifles, shotguns and pistols. W. Joseph O’Connor. 
1517 First St., Baker, Ore. 1-32 
H&R. N. S. R. A. like new, $15; S&W perfected 
model, fine, $15; .22 Colt automatic, like new, $17; 
.45 Colt automatic, good, $15; .25-21 Stevens 52, 
fine, $30; .22 L. R. Stevens 49, good, $23; .22 L. R. 
Winchester No. 3, barrel 30-inch, set triggers, per- 
fect inside, takedown, $20; .22 Stevens 44, brand 
new, $15. Lowry Smith, R. 1, Rochester, Pa. 1-32 


WINCHESTER ACTION, Springfield _ barrel 
Hornet, open front, Lyman 45 rear, $30; money- 
back guarantee. WANT—Fired Hornet shells. All 
letters answered. E. D. Snodgrass, Route 3, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 1-32 


LEFEVER, pre-war D grade, 12-30 Krupp_bar- 
rels, auto-ejectors, fine condition, $75. J. R. Pugh, 
Vanceburg, Ky. 1-32 


IDEAL WOODCHUCK OUTFIT. Restocked .25- 
20 Savage Sporter, Lyman 42 and folding leaf 
sights; sling; excellent condition. Trade for .22 
Colt automatic. John Michalek, 5924 S. Sacra- 
mento, Chicago, III. 1-32 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 









































FREE, ONE BOX OF REMINGTON .22 long 
rifle Hi-Speed cartridges with each Iver Johnson 
Sealed 8, Supershot .22 revolver. Six-inch barrel, | 
partridge sight, blued finish, scored trigger, checked- 
walnut target grips, automatic ejecting, 8 shots, each | 
chamber recessed to take entire cartridge head; | 
weight, 24 ounces. Shoots regular or hi-speed .22 
short, long or long rifle cartridges. Price each, 
$13.75 express prepaid. $2 deposit on c. 0. d. in- 
spection permitted. Leather holster, $1.25 prepaid. 
Stamp for gun, ammunition, reloading supplies 
catalogue. W. Joseph O'Connor, 1517 First St., 
Baker, Ore. 1-32 


You can SPOT YOUR SHOTS 


as you shoot—without changing your position 
when you have a FECKER 1 1/2-inch 
scope on your Rifle 












NIEDNER 30-06 Resizer, full length, $2; Niedner 
30-06 neck resizer, $1; Niedner 30-06 buliet seater. 
$2.50; Ideal re-decapper, 30-06, .38, $2; Bond 
double-cavity mould 311145, $2; Winchester 97 
model, 12-30 full, pump, extra fancy stock, $25; .22 
Colt 38 frame, new 6-inch target sights, blue, $25; 
Martini action and fancy stock, 315. Bullets 60 to 
80 cents per 100. M. S. Triplett, Box 298, Muncie, 
Ind. 1-32 









FACTORY SMOKELESS 45 D.A. revolver car 
tridges, F.A. make, clean, accurate, $1.70 per 100. 
Lyman 48 for Winchester 54, new, $7.50; factory 
.30-30 barrel for Winchester 54, perfect, $4.75. W. 
H. Janssen, Nokomis, Ill. 1-32 








This scope was designed to meet the demands of shooters for a rifle 


OBSOLETE CARTRIDGES. Write your needs 
sight to show the bullet holes at 100 and 200 yards. 


with stamp. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 1-32 








ZEISS 6 x 30 Binocular, first-class condition, with 
case straps, $35; .38 Special, S&W M.P., 6-inch 
new barrel cylinder, belt holster and Ideal loading 
tool, $20. New as issue sight for 52 Winchester, 
$2. WANT—S. A. Army or Bisley .45; state con- 
dition; price. Also want .38 Officers’ Model Colt, 
late model. E. F. Leisy, Dupont, Wash. 1-32 


GUARANTEED FACTORY NEW GUNS-—300 
Colt M. L. percussion, .52 caliber rifled muskets with 
bayonet, $7.50; 50 Spencer 7-shot, .52-caliber, R. F. 
B. L. rifle and bayonet, $7.50; 100 Hall Breach 
Loading flintlock muskets and bayonets, $25; 4 
Sharps .52-caliber percussion carbines, $8; 12 Pea- 
body .52-caliber, R. F., S. S., B. L. carbines, $8.50; 
6 rare Miller patent, alteration of Civil War, M. 
L. to B. L., R. F., with bayonet, $12. Young. 
Little St., Belleville, N. J. 1-32 


WINCHESTER 1873, $7; Lee .45-70 and 100 
cartridges, $7; Marlin .38-55 and 50 cartridges, $8. 
List for stamp. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, — 

1- 


An Eastern shooter writes, ‘I leave my spotting scope at home and 
earry only my Fecker 114” scope.” A Western shooter writes, “I can 
score my target at 100 yards as easily as if I had it in my hand.” 

The 115” scope is made in 25” length, in 6, 8, 10 or 12.5 power, 
and is provided with the new micrometer focusing scale, precision 
mounts, blocks and caps. 

















Write for Details 


J. W. FECKER 


Telescope Sights 2016 PERRYSVILLE AVENUE 
and Mounts PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Spotting Scopes 











NEW COLT .25 automatic, $12; fine Mauser .32 
automatic, $8.50; Colt .38-40 single action, 4%4- 
inch barrel, $12.50; Remington 380 automatics, $10; 
Colt .45 double action, 6-inch barrel, $13; as new, 
Smith & Wesson .35 automatic, $12.50; fine Colt | 
.38 Pocket Model automatic, $16.50; Fine Allen & 
Thurber percussion pepper-box, $6; Philadelphia 
percussion Derringer, $8. Oran Delaney, Greenville, | 
Texas. 1-32 


S&W .38 Special M&P, round butt, 6-inch nickel, 
perfect, $22.50; S&W Perfected Model, .22 pearl | 
grips, fair, $8; New Service .45 Colt, 5%-inch blue, 
perfect, $24; S&W D. A. .44, Russian Pearl grips, 
serviceable, $8; Winchester 12 pump, solid rib leather 
case, fine, $30. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, III. 1-32 


THE NEW IMPROVED B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOL 


Designed to meet the demand of shooters for better reloading equipment. This Tool 
speedily and accurately performs all reloading operations except powder charging. The 
change from one reloading operation to another requires but a few seconds. All adjust- 
ments are made on the parts themselves. Parts may be removed any number 
of times and 
when replaced re- 
turn to their 
original posi- 
tions. You must 
use this Model 28 
Improved Tool 
before you can appreciate 
how easily and rapidly 
really accurate ammuni- 
= sve assembled. 
> CTEVENES ¢ >? c 9 me N SUPERIOR 
bg ro - y —— “a Soe .22 HORNET” AMMUNITION by reloading with our Model 26 Tool and Bullet Seater. Our stock includes 
new condition. cis Lb. per, Sp 1-32 Visible Powder Loaders, Bullet Moulds, Cast and Jacketed Bullets, Empty Cases, Primers, Powder, etc. 












? 





Pa. Descriptive circulars of these and other B & M products mailed upon request. 

KRAG RIFLE, good, $8; B&M 3X Marksman | BELDING & MULL, INC. 830 Osceola Road 
‘scope, perfect, $25. Bert Rogers, Grand Cane, | Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor Philipsburg, Pa. 
La. 1-32 a Mir. of Telescope Sights, Reloading Equipment, Cleaning Rods, ete 











INDOOR SHOOTERS! Bring your off-hand scores | 
up to par by using the New Idea adjusting palm 
rest. Made for Winchester 52, Springfield M-1 and 


TARGET MANUFACTURED 


Hand-Loaded Ammunition is 





.30-06, Ballard, Stevens, etc. Also New Idea ad- 
justable butt plate for any rifle. Write for de- CARRIERS BY Better and Cheaper 
scriptive literature. Chas. C. Johnson, Urbana, Ohio. Better because it is more uni- 
1-32 form and can be loaded to svit 
ee — — 4 : the shooter. Heaviest hunting 
WINCHESTER S§. S. .32-40; No. 4 barrel, Lyman Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co. loads less than 1/3 price fac- 
sights, tool and mould, as new, $20. Model 12 ANOKA, MINNESOTA tory ammunition. Accurate 


target loads less than one 


Winchester 20-gauge, new, $25; Model 92 Win- | aoe 


chester, .32-20, Lyman sights, new, $25; Reming- “ *” 
ton-Hepburn, .25-20 S. S., Marble’s sights, like a ey 


new, $22.50; Winchester S. S. .32-40, restocked like | . : & 
Kentucky, 10 silver inlays, $10; three Kentuckys, | arget | e arre Ss — Heavy duty—semi-auto- 
Krag, 24-inch barrel, Springfield front, No. 34 Lyman | \ — et 
















rear, good as new, $18. T. J. Cooper, McVey- . 

town, Pa. . 1-32 ment. Dies made of 
a =i The Well Known i 

_ $400 CARL ZEISS 80-mm 3!%-inch Monok spot- P BF length resizes, 

ting, terrestrial and celestial telescope with tripod and eterson .22 to .38 side expands—all in one 


carrying case. New condition. Used just five times. 
Single revolving eye-piece with 3 magnifications, 
12-20 and 40X. Ideal for use on rifle range or 
country estate. Will sell for $200 cash. Write 
for further details. Brent M. Morgan, 224 11th St. 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 1-32 | 

.22-32 S&W REVOLVER, target sights, slightly | 
holster worn, otherwise excellent condition, $18. In- 
cludes Heiser holster. H. M. Yaw, Great Falls, | 
Mont. 1-32 | 


DAVENPORT 10-gauge, Marble’s Game Getter, 


= operation. Will seat 
Caliber and crimp bullets in c.:e operation. Arranged 
in 6 different combinations from $13 to $22.50 


Reloading Supplies 


Low Pressure Barrels 
Fitted ees eel “Pacific” Sights—Front and Rear 
it to y ction For all rifies. The best Krag sight ever made— 
25,000 now in use, $3 and $6. No holes to bore— 
you easily put them on yourself. NOSKE SCOPES 


Expert Gun Repairing and MOUNTS fee the man who wants the BEST. 


Master Gunsmiths—Repairing, Restocking. Guns 


A. W. PETERSON & SON PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 














perfect; Remington Derringer, fine; Beaver Cutting 
interesting ornaments for shop or den, $1. Oluf | 1429 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 424 Balboa St. San Franciece, Californie 
Bearrood, Luck, Wis. 1-32 | 
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48-J Quarter-Minute Graduations a Great 


Advantage to Target Shooters 


HE new 48-J Lyman receiver sight is 

the finest. most accurate metallic sight 
yet designed for the Winchester 52 Rifle. 
You can now make even closer adjust- 
ments with the advantage of quarter- 
minute graduations, where each click 
moves the point of impact 1/16 inch at 25 
yds.. %& inch at 50 yds., or 4 inch at 100 
yds. Used with the Lyman 17-A Hooded 
Front Sight, for a perfect combination. 
To be in the running this winter, vou can- 
not afford to be without the 48-J. Read 
these 8S new features: 


The 48-J sight is easily attached by 
removing factory sight and mounting 
in same location. Held tightly by 
dovetail and wedge. No stock cut 
necessary. 


1. Large windage and elevation knobs graduated to 14 minutes, with sharp, distinct 
clicks. 2. Sight on left side of receiver allows convenient adjustments while in shooting 
position. 3. Large 15/16 inch dise cuts off all light around aperture. 4. Sight closer 
to the eye. 5. Sight easily attached by shooter where factory sight is removed with 
dovetail and gib (wedge). 6. No drilling or tapping of the receiver necessary. 7. Elimi 
nation of base cut on stock. 8%. Increased distance between front and rear sights. 
Price complete, $13.00. Free folder. Lyman Sight Catalog, 10 cents. 


LYMAN 5 





-A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
BAUSCH & LOMB LENSES 


A five-power target ‘scope that permits super-accurate shooting. Bausch & 
Lomb lenses give clear, brilliant illumination. Micrometer adjustment. Com- 


plete for mounting $44.00 f. 0. b. factory. 


Folder free. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 








5 Single-Shot Accuracy— rn] 


Pistol or Revolver Length and Balance e 


Due to the very different balance of the 10” target pistol. many expert 
shots with a revolver are unable to make the finer scores the superior 


accuracy of the single shot should produce. 


For such shooters, the 7” heavy barrel U. 


| is especially interesting, as it will give 


arm except a single-shot. 
Tests show that any loss of accuracy due to the shorter sight radius is 
fully made up by the sharper definition 








10” Barrel No. 4 Stock 








7” Barrel No. 5 Stock 





$15.95 to $29.85 


FREE: 227 trew cloning vod. 





56 












HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


S. R. A. model single-shot pistol 
them scores impossible with any 


of the sights, a point of especial 
value to those who 
are bothered with 
“fuzzy” sights when 
using a 10” pistol. 

Full information as 
to the accuracy and 
the results obtained 
with this arm, by 
well-known experts, 
will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 
Please mention The 
American Rifleman. 


Brand New in Original Boxes— 


quantity is limited in this final close-out sale 








MARLIN 39, absolutely new condition, case, $20. 
Verne Scott, Powersville, Mo. 1-32 





COLT .38-40 S. A.. 7% blued, new, 125 cartridges 
Money order only. Ro oy Borck, Davenport, Wash. 
1-32 


TELESCOPE, new, with case, luminosity 49, view 


at 100 yards 14.5; price, $15. Gottlob Krauss. 
Gen. Del., Keasbey, N. J. 1-32 


NEW .25 REMINGTON Express, Western re- 
ceiver peep, Pacific ramp. 50 new cases, 500 bullets 
$40: 400 new primed .30-06 cases, 140 cases fired 
once, 350 150-grain, .30-caliber bullets, 1,000 primers, 
B&M visible measure; the lot, $18. C. F. Johnson 
Waverly, S. Dak. 1-32 





SPOTTING ‘SCOPE, 25-power. $18. Made by 
Aitchison & Co., London. Sent c. o. d. for $3. 
H. W. Hendrix, R. F. D. 381-A, Los Gatos, Calif. 

1-32 








COLT Official Police, .32-20, 6-inch, like new, $21 
Colt automatic, .22, good, extras, $19. Edward Sis 
son, Beatrice, Nebr. 1-32 


A CROFT’S SHOOTING COAT will help you 
improve your score considerably and enable you 
to enjoy your Turkey Shooting to a greater extent. 
Price, $5.50. Ask your dealer to get you this coat 
today. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Box 216. 
Olean, N. Y. 1-32 

BARGAIN IN BINOCULARS—Busch 8 x 40 
perfect condition, never been used; cost $93. Com- 
plete with leather case, $50. R. A. Mendenhall 
Epes, Ala. 1-32 











NEW 9-MM Mannlicher- Sc hoenauer with case 
and 90 cartridges $55. Stock only for Winchester 54, 
.30-06, recoil pad; good — $12 No trades. 
William Swift, Lake Placid, N. ¥ 1-32 











A CARPEN TE R trying to build a house without 
a hammer would be a sad figure indeed, yet man) 
riflemen expect to do their best shooting without 


a correctly padded shooting coat. Ask your dealer 
today to show you this coat. G. R. C. Manufac 
turing Co.. Box 216, Olean N. A 1-32 





WEBL E y AIR Pp ISTOL, extra barrel, $9; 16-mm 
movie camera and projector, $14; Colt’s Woodsman 
like new, S18. H. Dudley, 570 Ontario St., Buf 
falo, N. 2 1-32 


Br i. ond 30 RELOADERS: save money, hi-grade 
cast bullets. 60c to 80c per 100 f. 0. b.; 11 moulds 
Samples for postage Write Guy Loverin, Lan- 
caster, Mass 3-32 


LATEST MODEL WINCHESTER 382, "Lyman 
48, Zeiss 2', ‘scope, Western mounts, $82.50 
Savage N. R. A., $12.50; Browning Automatic. 
16-gauge, 26-inch modified barrel, fired eight rounds 
$42.50. These guns are in A-1 condition, inside 
and out John Rhodes, Byesville, Ohio. 1-32 

45 ‘GOVE RNMENT Model, Colt automatic pisto!. 
army holster and box Kleanbore cartridges, $25 
.38 Super Automatic pistol, 100 Staynless car 
tridges and Heiser spring holster, $30; .32 Colt 
automatic pistol, latest model, $16. Above pistols 
are factory new, never fired. 9-mm 4-inch Luger 
barrel, new, $5. D. B. Conley, Swampton, Ky. 1-32 





.22 COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL, guerantecd per- 
fect, $20: Remington Model 24 automatic, .22 short, 
slightly pitted, balance perfect. $10. Asie J. Webb, 
156 Poplar St., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 1-3’ 


STEVENS 6-power target ‘scope with mounts 
Model 455, $13. G. Crowell, Rushford, N. Y. 1-32 





ENF 1E L D SPORTER .303. fair condition, about 
100 cartridges, $10; 9-mm. Luger, 1917 D. W. M., 
8-inch barrel. fine conditien, $20; three-barrel Fiala, 
$12; muzzle-loading, cap-lock target rifle, 13 pounds, 
tube sight. barrel perfect, $12. Money order only. 
John P. Sellman, Edwardsport, Ind. 1-32 

COLT. OFFICERS’ MODEL. .22, factory per 
fect, $30. Karl Stecher, Mercer University, Macon 
Ga. 1-32 

TWO. S. ‘& W. .44 Special, triple-lock encased 
ejector rod, 6%-inch barrels, pearl grips, newly 
nickeled, like new, one left grip marred at screw 
hole, $26; other, $30. S. & W. .44, S. A., 6-inch 
reinforced Barrel (cut from 6%), ivory grips, auto 
matic ejector and ejector release like S. & W. Scho- 
field, newly nickeled, like new, $30. Satisfaction 
or refund. J. Brooks Boyle, 2318 Allendale Road. 
Baltimore, Md. -32 


WINCHESTER sn kine 


This is your last opportunity to take advantage of the 
wonderful bargains in these fine Winchester Rifles. The 
ORDER NOW! 


Model 92: .44/40 Cal.—20 and 24 inch Barrels—$17.95; 14 and 16 inch___- ; - : . $15.95 
Model 55: Take-down: .30/30; .32 Spl., and .25 /35; list $44.50; Our Special ___- :. iene $24.50 
Model 52: Target Rifle; speed lock; beaver tail fore-end, list price $44.50; Our Special - e Ss 


AMMUNITION per 100:—.44/40, High Velocity, Soft Point—$2.95; .30/30; .32 Spl., and .25 /35_ anew mene a 
Winchester Canvas, leather trimmed, cases—regular $3.50—Our Special, each____- _ . $1.50 


SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO., 88 Chambers St., New York 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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STEVENS HAMMERLESS 12-30, full and modi- 
fied, good condition, $12; fine engraved E. James. 
double-hammer 10-32, twist, cost over $100, splendid 
condition, $18; W. H. Manton double-hammer 
10-32, fair condition, $10. Winchester Model 73, 
.32-20, fair condition, $5. Fine _silver-mounted 
percussion rifles, 10 cents for list. J. Henry, — 
Ill. 1- 





KRAG SPORTERS—22, 24 or 26-inch barrels. 
Model A, with Pacific front band, ivory, gold or 
plain blade, Pacific K-1 rear sight, $16. Model 
B-Pacific ramp, any blade, Pacific K-1 rear sight, 
$18. Model C-Pacific ramp, hood and any blade, 
Pacific K-2 micrometer rear sight, $22. Pacific Gun 
Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. 1-32 


COLTS Super .38 Automatic, $27, with tools, 
mould, holster, clip, $37; Official Police .38 Special, 
6-inch with holster, $21; Automatic .380, walnut 
grips, $12; Winchester M-60, S. S., Lyman sights, 
$5. No trades. Gene D’Oench, 709 University 
Club Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 1-32 


MODEL 90 Winchester, oil finish, Lyman rear, 
$12.50; .45 Automatic, A-l, new barrel, $16.50; 
Stevens ’ scope, No. 438, Winchester mounts, $12.50; 
Savage Sporter .25-20, hand-made stock, $12.50; 
52 Model improved W inchester, A-1, $22.50; .30-06 
1903 Sporter, hand-made stock, barrel pitted but 
accurate, $22.50; one pair Hensoldt glasses, 8 x 24, 
A-l, $14.50. 
condition. 


BURNSIDE Carbine, good, $5; Derringer P. C., 
39-inch octagon barrel, 9/16 bore, full stock, con- 
verted F. L. patch box and lock numbered 3, good, 
$10; Kentucky P. C., set triggers, converted F. L., 
42-inch octagon barrel, 8/16 bore, marked I. or 
J. H. Johnson, full stock, tiger stripe, original rod 
and screw patch box, good, $10. Sneider, Baltimore, 








Scott Wright, Greenville, Texas. 1-32 





Scheutzen type P. C. take-down target rifle, 30- 
inch octagon barrel 5/16 thick, original browning 
and rod, silent lock, about .44 caliber bore, per- 
fect aperture rear hooded front sights, fine, $10. 
Satisfaction or refund. J. Brooks Boyle, 2318 
Allendale Road, Baltimore, Md. 1-32 

.250-.3000 on short, Mauser action, 22-inch 


Niedner barrel, extremely accurate, band ramp front 
sight, with gold bead, Western receiver sight with 
micrometer adjustments, Whelen sling and detachable 
swivels, Circassian fiddleback stock, Jostam recoil 
pad, ivory-grip cap, diamond ivory inlays, finely 
checkered, perfect inside and out, cost $240, will 
sell for $150. The finest deer rifle made. C. H. 
Michel, 2 Hills Drive, Utica, N. Y 1-32 


AFRICA RIFLES—Mauser repeater, .500 caliber, 
5-shot, 300-grain bullet, 24-inch barrel, very accu- 
rate, as new, $125. 35 Newton on Mauser action 
barrel, 24-inch, extra strong stock, telescope, Zeiss 
Zielklein mounted, excellent shooting rifle, as new, 
$120. Rifles sent for inspection; no trade. Fr. 
Hollender, 22 Cambridge St., Malverne, L. I., N. Y 


1-32 





SMITH & WESSON 
Police revolver, wonderful smooth action, 
$18. Major Frazer's American Pistol 
price $3. Maurice LeFebvre, Mora, Minn. 1-32 


MYRTLE, the most beautiful stock wood; in- 
dorsed by Whelen. Blanks, inlets and _ stocks. 
Stamps for literatures WANT—22 M-l. D. H. 
Mosher, Salem, Ore. 3-32 


-38 Special Military and 





WALNUT gunstock blanks, $1 up. 
Stamp brings price list. Discount 

WANT—New 7.62 Russian. John 
Minn. 1-32 


BUTTLOG 
Any thickness. 
on whole planks. 
Parkhill, Rochester, 


CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED AND SOLD FOR 
TAXES: $40 buys 10 acres on traveled road; 
$112 buys 5 acres lake front; $175 buys 50 acres 
river front; $234 buys 100 acres with house; $495 
buys 318 acres improved sea front. Our 15th 
annual list just issued, in the form of a 20-page 
booklet, describes the above and many other choice 
properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no 
mortgage. 
camps where there is real sport. Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms 
in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Now is the time to in- 
vest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, write to- 
day for free booklet with full explanation. TAX 
SALE SERVICE, Room 625, 72 Queen St. W., 
Toronto, Canada. 








SAVAGE .250-3,000, Model 45, select checkered 
stock, Lyman rear, with sling, extra magazine, new 
condition, $32.50. Prepaid for money order. Harry 
Timm, Muscatine, Iowa. 1-32 


SETTLING ESTATE—cash only. Good used con- 
dition, .50 Remington pistol, $10; .32 Remington 
Rider magazine pistol, $8; .41 ‘Swamp Angel,” 
$4; .45 Ballard rifle, $8; Smith, hammerless 10, 
$10; 8X ’scope, 3% x 10 inches, $10; Sporter Krag, 
$10; .38-55 Marlin, $8; .25-35 Winchester, $8; .32- 
20 Marlin pump, $9; .32-20 Winchester Carbine, 
$6. F. A. Baker, Elbow Lake, Minn 1-32 
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Beautifully situated hunting and fishing | 


WANT—M-1 Springfield .22, in fair 





price } 
shooting, | 
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A “Hornet” Springfield 
Like This, or a Match Rifle 


IN season and out of season, there is no high- 
power rifle so ideally and economically serv- 
iceable for steady shooting as the Grifin & 
Howe Sporting Springfield built for the .22 
“Hornet’”’ cartridge. Remarkably accurate up 
to 250 yards. The real thing in flat trajectory. 
No noticeable recoil. 


We can supply you in plain finish or fancy 
out of stock. Or we will build your rifle to 
your specifications. You will have a rifle which 
will give you more and better shooting than you 
ever expected possible, with low ammunition 
cost. A beauty in every detail, the world’s 
best materials (the correct genuine new U. S. 











Telescope sights and 
mounts a specialty 








Government Model T action and star-gauged 
barrel), and sighted to suit you. 


We build the finest single-shot match rifles. 
on Winchester, Remington-Hepburn, Martini 
and Ballard actions. We also build the finest 
hand-made magnum rifles, for Africa and Asia, 
all suitable cartridges up to .505 Gibbs. Better 
work is not done anywhere in the world, anv 
our prices are found advantageous. 


Send full details TODAY, for exact prices. 
Descriptive folders on ‘“Hornet’’ rifles, tele- 
scopes, and our patented G. & H. mounts, 
will be sent you FREE. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York City 


America’s Best in Custom Gunsmithing, Engraving, Stockmaking and High-Grade Repairs 


Wi 


oa Bargain for 
=a RIFLEMEN 


THINK OF IT—Twelve big copies of 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper, six recent 
back copies, all different, and one 
copy each month for the next six 
issues, 12 issues in all, and the gun 
cleaning pack exactly 
illustrated all for only..--- 

HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER—S4 to 164 pages every 
month. Size 9x12 inches. Hunting, trapping, fishing and 
camping stories. Departments on guns, coon hunting, fur 
farming, fishing, camping, trapping, boating, dogs, ques- 
tions and answers, etc. Fur markets and fur prices. Nicely 
illustrated. Regular subscription price $2.00 per year. 
25e a copy at news stands. 


GUN CLEANING PACK 


A handy cleaning pack that 
contains everything needed to 
keep your gun in perfect shoot- 
ing trim. Every rifleman and 
shooter should have one of {& 
these popular kits. Contains *‘ 
regular size bottle of No. 9 
Solvent, Highgrade Lubricat- 
ing Oil in can with oiler 
spout, and @ large tube of 
gun grease. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your 

money refunded. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., 








Columbus, Ohio 











POCKET ae BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- 
wi \RAK & 


wards. 3 to and including 8 power, 
CAR E Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 
BINOCULAR universal focus monocular with case, 
: $9.50. MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- 
POWER 10-o0z. Central Wheel and 
right eye-cap focus 150 yards field 
$37.50. 
Spotting Scopes $15.50 
Send for Price List 

We carry everything in Glasses and 
Guarantee Satisfaction. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, OWEGO, N. Y. 



















IMPROVED BULLETS 


with their new cavity points are SUPER accurate 
and wonderfully efficient game stoppers. They 
will increase and prolong the accuracy of any 
High-Power sporting rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 












steel tapered 24” 





only. 


Limited stock. 
we pack jointed rod free. 


Baker & Kimball, Inc. 


Order yours today. 














FINAL WINCHESTER SALE 


A once in a lifetime opportunity to buy for way less than wholesale th 

Model W inchester 55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeater is michel 
bbl. and shotgun butt. .25 
Brand new and shipped in original Winchester factory box . 
Lyman tang peep-sight attached $4.90 additional. 
We ship c. 0. d. examination $5.00 M. O. 


The Ideal Xmas Gift 


37 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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BRAND @ 
NEW 


German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 
£ Shot, 30 or 9 M. M. $2.4:99 


Calibre-4 inch 


9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 8-inch 
New Colt Woodman .22 Cal. 


$30.00 


Target Auto. 
ee ene No. 54 Bolt Action, 
Ca 
New Hartford .22 Target ~ Automatic__ 
New Savage Auto. .32 or .380 Cal 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel 
New Colt’s .32 Police positive, 4-inch barrel 
New Winchester Pump, 1912, 12. Ga. 
New Winchester Pump, 1897, 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Colt’s .38, 6-inch Army Special ~~ 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers 
Leather Holsters, all sizes 
$1.00 Deposit With C. O. D. Orders—Privilege of 
Examination. Send for Complete Catalog—Only Ex- 
press or Mon.y Orders Accepted. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 1655 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


.30-30 





Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 
Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 


NEW CATALOG 193 9 
Supplies for TARGET SHOOT. 
ERS and GUNSMITHS 
Send 10 cents for your copy 
CLEVELAND ARMS COMPANY 


Formerly Chester Nikodym 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








BOX 1797 





$2.4:95 








/35 and .32 W. 8. 


Leather and canvas takedown cases $1.50. 
For cash in full 
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Lead-Free Guns 


Are Winners 


Target experts on indoor and outdoor 
ranges, or hunters in the field, keep their 
rifles free from leading and 
metal fouling and rust-proof by 
using HOPPE’S NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9. 
Get a bottle from your dealer, 
or send 10c for sample to con- 
vince yourself. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “‘Uncle Sam’’ 


$1260 to $3400 year 


MEN--WOMEN 18 to 50. Com 
tion usually sufficient. Short hours. Va 


for free 32- e book, with list of positions 
ons full particulars telling how to get 
em. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M 276, Rechester, MN. Y. 


3 for $645 


Sent on A 
Warm, lo bproval—One 


The Rose Blanket haa Ching sateen binding. 


arge for credit. orty-five Ce. 


tbe All three 6,05 BODINE creight, about 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN Co 


mon Educa- | 
cation with full pay. Write immediately | 
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Shotgun Stocks built to measure . . . 10.00 up 
Rifle Stocks bullt to measure... . 0.00 up 
Genuine Circassian Walnut Shotgun Blanks 


eb 616 6 6 we es 6 os oe. ee ee 
Genuine Circassian Walnut Rifle Blanks 

ee 6 ee scercese o « Om, 8, OS 
New Barrels for Shotguns, Rifles, Luger & Mauser Pistols. 
Fine Guns expertly Repaired, Refinished and Reblued. 
Actions overhauled, adjusted, and parts made. 
Shotguns and Rifles bullt to special order. 
Springflelds Restocked, Scopes and Mounts. 

Full Line Paper Targets . . . Club & Shooters’ Ac- 

cessories. 
Complete line new Guns, Shells, Cartridges, Accessories. 


New .22 Cal. Hornet Single Shot, bolt action, $18.50 
Our full line priced and described in our catalogue. 


Visit our Showroom or send us your requirement 
or send 25c in stamps for 144 page gun catalogue 


A. F. STOEGER, Ine. 


The Only Exelusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 


You have never 

seen this ad be- 

fore nor heard 

of such low 

prices on new GUNS and ARCHERY TACKLE. Send 

for this Free Catalog now! 

OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT 

COMPANY 
Clinten, Me. 


Dept. G 





4 CASES .30-06 Remington Govt., good condition, 
$17 case. Ray Stephans, Box 441, Olean, N. Y. 





| REMINGTON 12 pump, Model 10, inside like 
| new, magazine finish slightly worn, otherwise new, 
30-inch full, Jostam recoil pad, prepaid, $30. Charles 
Dennis, Marion, Ala. 1-32 


GENUINE imported buffalo horn, forend lumps, 
| $1; ribbed horn butt-plates, 85c; ornamented horn 

grip caps, 50c. D. Owen, 55, The Amlott, Utica, 
| - 1-32 








_ 38 FRONTIER MODEL, new barrel and cylinder, 
ivory handles, action perfect; .45 Frontier Model, 
fired about 40 times, easy trigger and perfect con- 
| dition, each $22. C. J. Wertman, Milford, Nebr. 
1-32 





REMINGTON .30 S., .30-06, new unused, com- 
plete with Cutts compensator, Lyman 48 sight, 
Lyman 5-A ’scope, Whelen sling, detachable swivels, 
| Jostam antiflinch pad, full-length hard leather case. 
| Cost over $200; make offer. A. W. Mortensen, Fair- 
fax, Okla. 1-32 


SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES, $50. No bet- 
ter breeding, no better individuals. Garbrae Ken- 
nels, breeders and importers, Angola, Ind. Kennels 
on Highway 20, two miles west. 1-32 








SELL OR TRADE 


SEDGLEY HORNET new, want 7-mm. Sedgley 
or Griffin & Howe, new condition. Joe Burkhart, 
| St. Croix Falls, Wis. - 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 1929, with binder; 
also other odd copies. One Ideal micrometer sight 
gauge. Henry Ranier, Route 1, Trimble, Ohio. 1-32 


DUPONT clarinet, $12; guitar with case, $3; 
M%-size violin, $3; Curatoli violin, $45; 2 sets 
Weston D. C. voltmeters and ammeters, one set 
panel-type, $35 set. Superheterodyne receiver with 
tubes, $12. Short-wave receivers, transmitters and 
parts, 50c up. WANT—Guns and accessories. W. 
Nicely, West Main, Richmond, Ind. 1-32 


NOSKE hunting ‘scope, $23.50; or trade for Ly- 
man 5-A, K-22, or what? 438 ’scope, $13.50, or 
what? Ray Brown, Westbury, N. Y. 1-32 


REMINGTON 12-gauge automatic, ribbed barrel, 
full, perfect inside, $27.50; S. & W. .38 Special, 6- 
inch nickeled, fine, large pearl stocks, $20; S. & W. 
.38 Special, 5S-inch blued, fine, $16.50; Colt .45 
Automatic, late model, extra good condition, $17.50; 
Winchester 10-gauge lever, good condition, $25. 
Sell or trade for other high-grade guns. Stamp, 
please. Arthur W. Plumlee, Cambria, Ill. 1-32 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD GUN for a new model. 
We buy, sell and exchange guns, the house with a 
national reputation for quality and dependability. 
Write for illustrated Bulletin 31-K to Gun Depart- 
ment, Pacific Gun Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 1-32 


NEW SERVICE .45 Colt; .38 Special S. & W. 
Target; Russian Sporter, modern stock. All in new 
condition; Sharps rifle, fine; very cheap for cash, 
or trade for powder measure, reloading components, 
rifle .303 or .25 caliber. McCaslin, Centralia, 
Kans. 1-32 





SEVERAL fine target and sporting single-shot rifles. 
Stamp for description. WANT—Old sporting books, 
magazines, catalogs, Ideal handbooks. Murray Lujde, 


227 River St., Madison, Ohio. 1-32 


LEFEVER 12-gauge double, good, $20; or trade 


for Lyman 5-A ‘scope or Krag Sporter. Lawrén 
Kludy, Greenville, Ohio. 1-32 


HAENEL AIR PISTOL, practically new, 500 
pellets, $7; Jowett muscle-building course, cost $32, 
any reasonable offer. Trade either or both for good 
camera. H. Brown, 314 Palmetto St., mone 
N. Y. - 


NEW WINCHESTERS—S52 Target, 54-.270 and 
54-.30-06, $25 each; Cut-down Krag, $15; Evinrude 
Lightwin, 4-h.p., new, $60. WANT—Springfield 
Sporter, K-22, Lyman 5-A ’scope and Winchester 57. 
O. V. Overholser, Gen. Del., Washington, a e 











RIGBY .350 Magnum takedown; Springfield Na- 
| tional Match Sporter; Colt. .45 Automatic; Smith 
| Specialty 12; Winchester 12; B. & L. binoculars. 
| Frank Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, Buffalo, 7, Lf 





.38 SPECIAL S. & W. Target and holster, perfect, 
| $25; or perfect K-22. New 16-gauge, single case, 
$6. Thos. Lesher, 214 Horton St., a 


.38-72 WINCHESTER 95, new condition, for best 
cash offer or trade for good target .22. Special prices 
on any standard sights. Springfield and Krag 
empties. E. L. A. Bruger, Ladysmith, Wis. 1-32 


| GENERAL MOTORS automobile radio set, com- 
| plete with tubes, fine condition, sold for $125, trade 
‘or Winchester 52 or equivalent, sell, $40. H. W. 
Abbott, St. Marys, Pa. 1-32 
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TRADE 


COLT’S WOODSMAN, 
will pay difference. 
St leveland, Ohio. 





new, for K-22, same; 





3-BARREL shotgun, 12-gauge, rifle barrel 7-mm. 
telescope sight, triple Greener lock, fine condition, 
for .375 Hoffman or $200 cash. Thomsen, 


1601, Ketchikan, Alaska. 1-32 





HAND-MADE VIOLINS, $50, $75 and $100 | 


grade. WANT—Super-accurate .22 match rifle, | 
Springfield M-1 preferred. J. N. Brown, Violin- 
maker, Arlington, Kans. 1-32 





.270 Winchester N. R. A., new. WANT—Fecker 
1%, 12-power. S. M. Leonard, Dell, Mont. 1-32 


.22 REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, 
man sights, perfect, for same in short, or Fairbanks 
powder scales. Clyde Strickling, West a 
Va. - 





WANT One 1% Fecker telescope. Will trade 
rifles, pistols, revolvers or shotguns. No junk 
Will pay $1 for old Ideal moulds or .32-caliber 


The Gun Shop, 255 East Mountain, 
1- 


and smaller. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BELDING & MULL 2%-power “Hunter” tele- 
scope with Springfield Sporter mounts, for Graflex 











camera. Also 5-A telescope for portable typewriter 
Merle Israelson, Corry, Pa. 1-32 
BISLEY .38-40, Frontier .45, both 434-inch, 
good. WANT—.38 S. & W. 5-inch or .38 Target. 
F. D. Smith, Box 225, Douglas, Ariz. 1-32 
EXCHANGE—11-D. Remington 12, vent., for 


high-grade double. C. F. Tilton, Ashland, Ore. 1-32 


TRADE—New duck boat for .45 Colt. 
have you? Box 66, Aransas Pass, Tex. -: 
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WANTED 


siamese isaac 

WANT-—Sharps-Borchardt action, perfect, $5 for 
plain, $7.50 for set trigger, $10 for engraved. De- 
scribe first. Edgar D. Wallace, 1120 Amador Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 1-: 


pei ac ee ee eee ee 

WANT—.30-06 rifle and .38 Colt or S. & W. 
State condition and best price. Geo. Deremer, 563 
23d Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 1-32 


WANT—Heavy Winchester S. S. action, must 
be perfect inside and take-down. G. L. Michaud. 
111 Greenwood, Battle Creek, Mich. 1-32 


sees etnies 

WANT—MARLIN lever-action .25-caliber rim-fire, 
must be in fine condition and reasonable. Clarence 
A. Marsh, Post Office Box 1093, Orlando, Fla. 1-32 


WANT—.45 Colt Automatic; also Colt .22 and 
automatics in any quantity. State price and con- 
dition. Hudson, R52, Warren St., New York, N. Y. 





1-32 
WANT—Two cases .30-06 ammunition. E. Ballou, 
Riverton, Wyo. 1-32 


seein iittala 

WANT—Eight or 10-power Fecker telescope and 
mounts with large objective. R. C. Hopper, Box 555, 
Hammond, Ind. 1-32 


WANT—PARKER SHOTGUN, 16-gauge, 28-inch 
barrels, must be in good condition and reasonable. 
E. W. Dickinson, R. 1, West Brownsville, Pa. 1-32 


WANT—H. & R. Special, $7. Would like Mexi- 
can holster. Geo. Shute, 57 Windsor St., Arlington, 
Mass. 1-32 

OLD GUN CATALOGS, gun books; rifleman dime 
novels, boys’ papers, sporting magazines before 1910; 
.30 and .45 mold; Marlin, 1895. Fred Wainwright, 
Grayling, Mich. 1-32 


WANT—Krag, 30-inch, perfect barrel, micrometer 
receiver sight, $10; single-shot 22 W.C.F., barrel 
fair $5. George Stankow, 10344 Walden Pkwy.., 
Chicago. TH 























WANT— Colt repeating rifle, lever-action; frame | 
i 44 with | 


tor Colt Bisley; Merwin and Hurlbert 
3%-inch and 7-inch barrels; Colt Navy .36 and 
.44 percussion, with square-back trigger guards; 
Colt Dragoon .44; Browning 16-gauge automatic; 
Bisley Model Colt; Colt Single Action .41; lowest 
price. Henry Day, Exeter. N. H. 1-32 


WANT—Three-barrel gun, describe fully; 
trade. F. A. Hodges. Clinton, N Y. 1-32 


-— naa — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired Have done 
work for some of the best-known collectors and 
dealers for the past 15 years. The Hinckley Machine 
Works, Hinckley, Ill. tf 


SPECIAL TOOLS AND GAUGES TO ORDER— 
Rifling heads from .22-caliber and up, chambering 
reamers, barrel reamers, and drills, shotgun-chamber- 
ing reamers and tools, special gauges such as head- 
space gauges, or any tools and gauges of difficult 
form and shape. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and Gun- 
smith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 
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Gene Sullivan, 1403 E. 55th 
1-32 


Box 


32 | youcan see one Mile. these 


Announcing New Models 


' $3.50 to $4.50 
| & Complete with Disc 


No wood to cut or holes to drill on Krag. 54 Win 
| and 30 Rem. No holes to drill on Sav. 40, 45 or 


Win. 56, 57. Positive windage and elevation ad- 
justment. Strongest, most practical hunting sight 
ever made. FULLY GUARANTEED. Ask your 
dealer or send direct. Description leaflet on request. 
For Krags, 54 Winchester, Remington Ex., 

Springfield, Mauser, Newton Ross, mdl. 

1905. Complete with disc. _-___-----~~_ 
For Sav. 99, Win. 92, 94 95, 53 and 55. 

Complete with disc. SAUD: niece, sedans 
For Win. 56 and 57, Sav. 23 and 1919 

N. R. A. Complete with disc._._-~- 3.50 
Also for Savage 40 and 45, for 12, 14 and 

24 Remington. Price <a mnie 4.00 

Write for Literature on Western Scope Mounts 


WESTERN GUN SIGHT CO. 
3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 


TEN MILE EYES: 


10 "aa te 
$72.95 Pre- 
2 a aid 


“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
the things you can see! Ten 
mile radius--a 20 mile circle-- 
nearly 400 square miles. And 
you r . on re them. If 
superpower Frenc’ im. stereo- 
Prism binoculars will extend your vision 10 TIMES. 
ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 
pleasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, 
observation, hunting, golfing, nature study, astron- 
omy, etc. Superbly made for a lifetime of service. 
Case and straps free. 


$4.50 












Long 
Range 


10 
| LENSES | 


Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 

most of the better ones only six? But this binocu- 

lar has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it 
ives an expansive field, brilliant illumination and 
ine definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


| Send $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL or $1 for one C. O. D., 
| paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
it in every way for five days with others selling for double or more. 


you do not like it for any reason whatever your 
FREE lass test- 
TRIAL ed. The p’ts buy 
others at $23.50 and more. 
CATALOG Over 200 Glasses 
ALL MAKES $1-$110 
Every-thing_in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical in- 


struments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog 
gives all information how to choose the best for your individual 


+ 
Prisms 


money will be promptly returned. Every. 
U.S. Gov't and State Forestry 








“See write-up, page 41, Jan. 1930 issue, American 
Rifleman. Shows test made by member N. R. A. of 
DuMaurier 10x glass in compar.son with others 
selling up to $80.00. 


Try America’s Leading Bina: ular House First 
DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 191, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSAL APERTURE SHOOTING 


SPECTACLES 
(Patent Applied For) 
Orthoptic Principle—No Lenses Required 
Effectively clears up blurred sights and target, and 
at reasonable cost. Write for literature. 
TYPE “A” is Reversible and Interchangeable for 
either Right or Left Handed Shooters, using either 
eye as the “‘master eye.” IT GIVES INSTANTLY 
full opening when not aiming, and separate off-center 
apertures for either rifle or pistol positions, and a 
central aperture. Lenses can be inserted if demanded 
by eyes. 
Address: Henry P. Jones, M. E., at Bennington, Vt. 











BOUND VOLUMES OF THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN for 1931 are now available. $5.00 
per volume. Get yours now before the supply is 
exhausted. 



















from us. The same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses | 


needs at LOWEST PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of 
| other models. | 











BOOKS FOR N. R. A. MEMBERS 





| MILITARY & SPORTING RIFLE SHOOTING 


By Captain Epwarp C. CrossMAN 


HE most modern and complete work in existence rela- 

tive to the shooting of high power military and hunt- 
ing rifles. This book tells you how to shoot, it is devoted 
to nothing else but shooting the rifle and it certainly 
goes deeply into its topic. Here is all about the use 
of long-range military rifles over the standard courses of 
fire, all that is known of target shooting with the intricate 
and precise match and ‘‘Free’’ rifles and all that you will 
need to know to make you a fast and deadly shot with 
the modern high-powered hunting rifie. 


A vast amount of original and unknown data is con- 
tained between the covers of this book. Not only is the 
rifle-shooting part taken care of thoroughly but all the 
allied essentials are gone into. Take for instance the 
question of ‘‘The Rifieman’s Eye,’’ well Crossman has 
included an entire chapter on the optical principles of 
eyesight and its requirements as applied to shooting. 
You can find out from this chapter just why your eyes 
blur when you look through the sights and you can also 
take the chapter to your local oculist and teach him 
enough about your shooting requirements that he is en- 
abled to correctly prescribe for your optical ailments. 
And there are 21 other chapters in this book fully as 
original and as valuable to you. Take the chapter 
“Physical Handicaps’’; many enthusiastic shooters must 
shoot from the left shoulder or have but one arm or are 
getting along in years; this chapter will prove a revela- 
tion to such. Of course there are the usual chapters 
devoted to shooting from the standard and orthodox post- 
tions; we merely mention these odd ones to show how 
original the author has been with this work and how 
completely he has covered his subject. There is nothing 
known today about modern rifle shooting which is not 
included within the covers of this book. 500 pages with 
100 illustrations taken especially to go with the text. 
Bound to match all our standard works. 


Price $4.50 delivered—Combination price $4.00 


.22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING 
By C. 8. Lanpis 


HE first and only complete book devoted to the .22 

rifle and its hundreds of thousands of users. It covers 
not only the rapidly growing Small Bore game but is 
also chock full of data for the many users of the .22 rifle 
in hunting. In fact, the author has specialized in the 
use of this caliber in the field and his book is crammed 
with interesting and practical facts relative to game shoot- 
ing with the small bore rifle. 


A mass of highly original ballistic material is included 
the chapters on Trajectories being full of new technical 
data. All of the various .22 rifles are analyzed. from the 
heavy-barrel special match rifle for use at Sea Girt to the 
$5.00 single shot used by the boy in his first shooting 
experiences, All of the latest ballistic dope on the new 
Hi-Power .22 cartridges is available And there is a 
most interesting and readable section describing some 
outstanding hunts with these cartridges. The squirrel 
and woodchuck hunters will find full details of their 
favorite sport, yet the book is fully as valuable and 
interesting to the fellow who merely carries a .22 when 
he goes for a walk in the woods. 


More than 400 pages together with a hundred {ve- 
trations taken especially to feature the text. Bound in 
standard silk cloth. 


Price $3.75 delivered—Combination price $3.25 


THE BOOK OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
By E. C. Crossman 
451 pages—Plentifully Dlustrated 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 





AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Masor W. D. Frazer 
Price $5.00—Combination $4.00 





MODERN SHOTGUNS AND LOADS 
By CHARLES ASKINS 
416 pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 





PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
By Jvvtan S. HaTCHER 
400 pages—125 Illustrations 
Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 





SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 
By E. C. CrossMan 
352 pages—100 Illustrations 


Price $3.50—Combination $3.00 








WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT 
By TowNsEND WHELEN 
352 pages—75 Illustrations 


Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 








HANDLOADING 
By J. R. 

380 pages—117 Illustrations 
Price $3.00. Combination $2.75 


Combination prices are where two or more books are 
ordered together for shipment to the same address. They 
may only be obtained on orders placed direct with us. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow County 
North Carolina 


AMMUNITION 


MATTERN 


59 


a th sem 
ER TS Nt etait titanate 


Springfield 
Cal. .30-06 
Action 


Also 
Cal. .25-35 


$70 
Cal. .30-06 
$65 


Cal. 7 mm. 


$65 
a 








GREETINGS 
to the Indoor Shooting 
Season 


With the approach of winter, shoot- 
ers are forsaking the great outdoors 
and taking their .22’s from the rack 
in preparation for the lively indoor 
tournaments. 

After serving the riflemen for 
thirty years I know their needs and 
have many articles to offer them at 
prices lower than those found else- 
where. Here is a partial list that 
will enable every shooter to assemble 
a complete outfit of necessities made 
of the best materials at a great sav- 
ing and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Model 52 Winchester Rifle with 

Semi-Beaver Tuil Stock Speed 

Lock ‘ $31.15 
Parker Hale 6-Hole Eyepiece, Im- 

proved for Lyman 48 Sight.... 1.50 
Parker Ball-Bearing Celluloid Cov- 

ered .22 Cal. Rod with Jag or 

Tip 1.50 
Parker Button Handle Celluloid 

Covered .22 Cal. Rod 1.00 
Flannelette Cleaning Patches, .22 

Cal., per box.. . 

3 oz. Can BSA Saft 
Parker Peep Sight Reamer for all 

apertures . 

Shot Hole Gauge for .22 Cal., in 

Case 
-22 Cal. Hardwood Block, holds 

24 Cartridges 
No. 202 K. B. Portable Back Stop 

—lIdeal for those constructing 

ranges : 
Adjustable Butt Plate for Win- 

chester 52 Rifle 
Adjustable Butt Plate for Sport- 

ing or Match Rifles........... 
Schutzen Butt Plate for Winches- 

ter 52 Rifle é 
All makes of Ammunition for .22 Cal. 
Orders for small quantities will re- 
ceive the same attention as given 
to purchasers of greater amount. 
Targets printed with special black 
ink on the finest cutting Card Board 
and Paper and sold at the lowest 
prices have won the praise of rifle- 
men everywhere. No glare shows on 
indoor targets. The Bull is a perfect 
Black. 

Send 12 cents for complete 
catalog showing 300 articles 
of interest to Riflemen. 


P. J. O’Hare 


Largest Manufacturer and Dealer of 
Rifle Accessories in America 


552 IRVINGTON AVENUE 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 





Send for 74 to 
Catalog 8 Lbs. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 


| BOX No. 14 


Saeco ERD SRN RE areata 
The New SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter Rifle 
For the Sensational .22-Cal. HORNET Cartridge 


S715 Complete 









Weight 





removable guard. 





And 3 Other Sedgley Sporters . . . . Springfield 
Caliber .30-06 Actions. Used for All 4 Calibers. 


No 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 







This Hornet Rifle 
on the .30-06 Action 


Pats. Pending 


















Proof 









24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, length 13% inches; Tested 

drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 3% inches; high comb; 
handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels, Lyman In our 
Factory 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, Pa. 


Manf. Est. 1897 @ 











MAKES IT EASY TO 
KEEP GUNS CLEAN 


A remarkable combination oil and solvent 
endorsed by Col. Stodter, U.S. A. and 
other experts. Removes metal, powder 
and primer fouling without any manual 
cleaning. Positively prevents rust and pit- 
ting. If your dealer doesn't carry Fiendoil 
send us his name and ten cents for gen- 
erous sample. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St.S.E. Washington, D. C. 


CooK! 












For Quick 
wi? SURE SHOOTING. 


5shots in 5Seconds 


| WITH A BOLT ACTION RIFLE WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


we (DEAL PUMP ACTION SPECIALTY- 


JUST THE THING FOR LEFT HANDERS 
EXTRA LIGHT and EASY INTEGRAL BUTT PAD 
THERMIDE METAL FINISH WARM AS WOOD 


Get news of Newer Gun Kinks 
IDEAL SPORT SPECIALTY MFGS. 
310 CROZER BUILDING CHESTER, PA. 


HY-GUN RECOIL PAD $3.25 


Quality moulded 
rd rubber Pad 
Increased sales ts 
evidence of it be- 
ing approved by 
shooters every- 
where. Jostam 
Sem G. > H., 1927, °28, ‘29, °30 and ’31. Free Catalog 
Jept. “*A.”’ 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENSOLDT 
SCOPES 


noc. Eire 
LARS 


WE carry almost every popular make of binocular 
and telescope. Trade in your old glass for a 
new one. Send for lists to 

VERNON OPTICAL CO. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 








CHECKERING TOOLS— Improved set by J. R. 


Whiteman, complete, for straight or fancy checker- 


ing. $5. Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 2d St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SALMON RIVER BOAT TRIP—Offers finest big- 
game hunting, fishing, photographic opportunities in 
U. S., 250 miles of virgin wilderness, safe passage 


| down the River of No Return. Elmer Keith and 
| Harry Gulicke, Salmon, Idaho. tf 





JAMES V. HOWE, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Howe of Griffith & Howe, Inc., restocking, 
repairs, testing, special experimental work, develop- 
ment of patents and models. Circular on request. tf 





CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: Its 
true picture is given you in the pages of Rod and Gun 
In Canada, Canada’s national outdoor-life magazine. 
Each issue packed with honest-to-goodness yarns 
of hunting and fishing in the Dominion, which has 
it second to none. Real stories that real men can 
appreciate and a gun department edited by C. S. 
Landis, unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 months trial or 
$2 for year to Rod and Gun, Gazette Bldg., Mon- 
treal, Canada. : tf 


TAXIDER MIST—Game heads, animals, birds, etc., 


| mounted true to life. Small skins tanned. Lowell 
Burt, Route 4, Galion, Ohio. 1-32 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mc- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game_ hunt- 
ing and rifle shooting. The great Gun and Am- 
munition department is divided between Colonel 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol Section, 
and Charles Askins, on the Shotgun. The new maga- 
zine is considerably larger than either of the two 
publications which have been combined, and the in- 
creased space is permitting a far wider variety of 
gun and hunting materials in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is 25 cents a copy, 
$2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any out- 
door magazine of equal size can be secured. As a 
special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent for $1. 
Outdoor Life and Recreation, 101 E. Hitt St., Mt. 
Morris, Ill. tf 


LET US CONVERT your military-type rifle to 
sporting type, pistol grip, high comb, new butt- 
plate and refinished, $6; 10 cents for picture and 
price list. A. E. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasant Val- 





ley Ave., Altoona, Pa. 1-32 
GUNSMITHING, restocking a specialty; prices 
reasonable. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 2-32 





RESTOCKING—Rifles and shotguns, finest work- 
manship, remodeling of military rifles, rebluing and 
repairs. Elmer R. Stahl, Meyersdale, Pa. 1-32 





GUNSMITHING, restocking and duplicate parts 
made, bluing and barrel work; prices reasonable. 
Robert U. Milhoan, R. 3, Elizabeth, W. Va. 2-32 





GUN SLINGS—HART STA-PUT target sling 
114 inches wide, $3.25; Hart Sporting Sling 7% inches, 
$2.50; adjustable for carrying or shooting without 
detaching any part of sling, neatest, simplest, most 
efficient sporting sling ever offered the rifleman. Re- 
stocking specialists of the highest order. Hart Arms 
Company, 2185 E. 2d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SPEED ACTIONS--SPRINGFIELD .22’s, .30’s, 
Winchester 52, adjustable trigger pull, no forward 
or after creep. Restocking specialists of the highest 
order. Hart Arms Company, 2185 E. 2d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


KRAG FLUSH MAGAZINE, side loading; ca- 
pacity of magazine, 3 shots. Hart “Multiple’’ tele- 
scope mounting ’scope, can be changed from one to 
more guns without resighting after each rifle has 
been shot in. Restocking specialists of the highest 
order. Hart Arms Company, 2185 E. 2d St., Cleve- 





' land, Ohio. 
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What the 


Burnside Laboratory 


Means to the Shooter 


The removal of the du Pont ballistic laboratory from the 
Brandywine to a location adjoining the powder manufactur- 
ing plant at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, will definitely prove 
of benefit to the shooter. 


The laboratory, recently renamed Burnside Laboratory, is 
constantly working towards the development of new and 
better powders. As a result of the relocation of the labora- 
tory, the management and technical staff of the manufac- 
turing plant can keep in close touch with all experimental 
work, so that, when the preliminary work is completed and 
the new powder is being produced on a semi-works scale, 
under the supervision of the laboratory, the plant personnel 
can become thoroughly familiar with all stages of the process. 
As a result, when new powders are placed in actual produc- 
tion there will be no unnecessary delay in placing them in 
the hands of the public. Furthermore, the laboratory can 
keep in close contact with the plant when the latter goes 
into production. 


The finished powder is first tested in the plant laboratory 
and then submitted to Burnside Laboratory for final approval. 
Should any results be obtained whereby the two laboratories 
disagree, retesting routine is expedited and test methods 
completely standardized. In assignment of lots of powder 
to suit the special conditions under which the powder is to 
be used, the ballistic laboratory and the producing plant can 
cooperate to secure, in the highest degree, the best powder 
for the purpose. 


In the manufacture, testing and use of powder there is but 
one degree of care which is of any value and that is:.. . 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE. 
2 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio, and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














B Another 
Worip’s Recorp 


Western Cartridges 


This 25 shot possible (250 x 250) was made by Wm. H. Allaway, of 
The Columbus (Ohio) Rifle & Revolver Club, with Western .22 L. R. 
cartridges, in one of last year’s U.S.R.A. League Matches. It is a 
new U.S.R.A. and world’s pistol record. 


Again the unfailing accuracy of Western ammuni- 
tion has been demonstrated in the hands of one of 
the country’s best pistol shots. Mr. Allaway says, 
“Quite naturally I cannot praise the cartridges 
high enough, but can say that the best have proven 
best by test.” 

Immediately following the match in which this 
record was made, Mr. Allaway started on the 
5th Match, totaling a 50 on the first target, mak- 
ing six consecutive possibles for a score of 300x300. 
His scores for the next four targets were 48, 45, 


49, 48—a total of 240 for the sth Match—a grand 
total of 490 x 500 for the fifty consecutive shots 
made from the firing point without interruption. 
Although constituting new U.S.R.A. and world’s 
records, the 30 and 50 shot records were not recog- 
nized officially because the scores were not made 
in one 50 shot match. 

If you want ammunition of any caliber that shoots 
better than you can hold, insist on Western, the 
choice of champions. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 125 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


(LUBRICATING 


ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





